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“WHY IN THE WORLD SHOULD AUNT MARY WANT ME TO MARRY ROGER BAILEY?” sam ROSAMOND, IMPATIENTLY. 


THE ASPENDALE PROPERTY. 


—i0e— 


CHAPTER L 


Mrs, ASPRNDALE was a wealthy widow who had 
once been quite a feature in local society, but for 
many years = she had been a recluse, rarely 
leaving the house, and never going beyond its 
beautiful grounds. Strong-willed, irritable, and 
eccentric, it was by no means a pleasant thing to 
live with her, but then she was enormously 
rich, and her property was entirely in her own 
power, and though what people ealied ‘‘ peculiar,” 
£86 Was an old lady of keen intellect and sound 
brain, so that doctor and lawyer would have alike 
testified in open court to her sanity, had her last 
Will and testament been called in question, 


Claude Tempest was just two years older than the | them. Their boat capsized, both were thrown 
heir of Aspendale. The two boys were more like , into the water, sud when, alter desperate atrug- 
| brothers than cousins, and became the staunchest , gles, they were picked up aud brought to land, 
friends and the closest companions, Mrs. Aspen- | Gerald Aspendale was dead, 
dale, everyone declared, making not the least dif- | They carried him to his mother, and shoe, calm 
ference between them, though it was in her | and dry-eyed, never shed a tear; but her beau- 
power to leave her boy £20,000 a year, and | tiful black hair—she was only just turned forty 
Claude had no expectations, while his modest | —silvered ina single night, and her grief took 
patrimony brought in at the most £80 per annum, | the painful form ef anger against the survivor. 
carefully as the interest had been allowed to | No arguments would convince her that Claude 
accumulate by bis generous aunt. Tempest could not have saved his cousin, had he 
All went well until the boys—everyone at the | tried. She went even further, and declared ha 
Priory spoke of the cousins as “the boys”— | had let Gerald perish, hoping to fill his place. 
were gazetted to a regiment stationed in London, | There was a terrible ecene at the Priory, aud then 


and cume home to see Mrs. Aspendale, and make 
preparations for joining. 

lt was beautiful summer weather, and they 
went boating on the picturesque river which 


Her history was a sad one, but the tragedy in | flowed close to the Priory grounds. They had 





it had happened eo long ago that people had long | been used to rowing from childbood. Tey had | 
ceased to pity her. Lefs a widow at twenty- | been on the Way, perhaps, a thousand times | 


eight, with one only son, she had adopted, as | without mishap, but on this fatal day a skiff, 
companion to him, the child of her dead sister. | manned by inexperienced oarsmen, rau into 


Claude went out into the world with the know- 
| ledge that the old happy home of his childhood 
| was closed to him for ever, and that hie second 
; mother believed him at heart a murderer. 

He was young and beginning life. His hand- 
some face and winning ways made him hosts of 
friende, and when, at the age of twenty-two, he 
fell in love with his colonel’s daughter, no opposi- 
tion was placed in his way by her parent, And 
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so Mrs, Aspendale, one day reading her Morning 
Post, saw the union of the nephew she had 
taught herself to hate, and Maud Falconer, which 
incensed her more than ever, believing that 
Claude’s prospects as her heir had had something 
to do with the colonel’s consent, 

She went so far as to write a letter to the 
colonel, telling him of his son-in-law’s baseneass, 
and how nothing would induce her to leave 
Clande a shillivg of her fortune. 

But Colonel Falconer wrote back-that he could 
give his daughter something, and as Ciaude ‘was 
sure to advance in his profession, he really 
thought they could get on very wel! without 
Mrs. Aspendale. 

The rich woman led a very lone'y life. She 
took up first one hobby and then avother without 
finding any satisfaction in iv, till, when nearly 
sixty, she yearned for woman’s comp mionship, 
and proposed to a niece of her late husband to 
come and make her home at the Priory. 

Mrs. Hurst, a widow with two little girls, and 
slender—very slender—means, gratefully accep- 
ted. She came to Aspendale, and never had 
cause to regret her decision, 

Her wealthy kinswoman put the matter 
before her very briefly. 

‘Tam old and lonely, Selina. I need a little 
companionship and the sound of cheerful voices. 
If you come to me you shall actin all things ag 
mietress of the Priory. I will pay the girl's 
school-bille, and allow you a handsomé sum for 
dress and pocket-money. You may ask anyone 
you like to stay here, and order my servants as 
if they were your own.” 

Well, the Hursts came, and the most wonder- 
ful part of the scheme was to see how well it 
worked. Mrs, Aspendale was generosity iteelf, 
she grudged nothing where the children were 
concerned, she wag always trying to give them 
pleasure, and (so natural and easy is it to get 
used to luxury) before very long Selina Hurst 
forgot all about the poor little home at Clapham, 
aud the slights of genteel poverty. She ordered 
her dresses from Bond Street, kept a French 
maid, gave dinner parties, and—as the girls grew 
up-—dances, and, in short, behaved just as though 
ehe had been queea-reguant at the Priory ; 
and that, stately figure in black silk and crape, 
which rarely left the suite of rooms in the west 
wing, had been her guest. 

To do Mrs. Hurst justice, if she moved In « 
false position it was not her favit. She had been 
given authority, she had not taken it, and if she 
and her girla received much from Mrs. Aspen- 
dale, they made the old lady happier than she 
had ever been siace her son’s death. They were 
honestly and genuinely fond of ‘‘ Aunt Mary.” 
It was not a case of “ waiting for dead men’s 
shoes,” or grudging the pour old Jady her stay 
upon earth. 

And perhaps because they were ao perfectly 
happy at home, because their life was so full of 
pleasure and content, the two Hurst girls showed 
no hurry to enter the holy state of matrimony. 
They had “come out” at the age of eighteen, 
and shared every gaiety Westsbire had to offer. 
They were favourites with all their friends and 
acquaintances, but they had thus far shown no 
special preference for any of their admirers, 
Both were perfectly heart-whole and fancy free. 

It was February, and as wet and cold as could 
be. A big wood fire burnt cheerily in the girl's 
own sanctum, and the sisters sat talking lightly 
of pleasures past and to come—as fair a pair of 
danghters as any mother could have desired, 

Rotamond was turned twenty-one. A tall, 
stately girl, with the true English beauty of 
clearly cub features, big lustrous grey eyes, 
fringed with dark lashes, a complexion of milk 
and roses, and a mass of soft long brown hair, 
which turned to gold in the sunshine, 

Very diffurent was her sister, It seemed as 
though, with her Irish name, Moira had inherited 
the beauty of some dead and gone daughter of 


Erin, She was much smaller than her sister, and | 


paler, too; but her eyes were the mysterious 
mingling of blue and grey, seen only to perfec- 
tion in Irish women. At one time they wereso 


blue you might have compared them with sap 
phires; at another you would have described them 
staunchly as grey. Her hair was b!.ck and her 





complexion the charming creamy tint which has 
no suggestion of sickliness, and ia to some faces 
more attractive any amount of colouring, 

In character the two sisters were as different 
as in face,. Rosamond was calm, determined, and 
resolute ; a faithful friend, a devoted daughter ; 
but with just a touch of obstinacy in her nature. 
It was impossible to drive her as a child, and 
even now, when she had once made up her wind, 
it was hard, indeed, to turn her from her purpose, 
Moira, on the contrary, was o creature of smilee 
and tears, loving and tender-hearted, but proud 
and wilful—mischievious -as a kitten, and with 
something of a kitten’s pate) grace. People 
called her a flirt, bub, as she assured her mother, 
she never meant to enco @ anyone—only when 
che liked people, she could no} treat them as if 
they were icicles, From childhood upwards she 
had always been in scrapes, and yet everyone 
liked her. 

Tu-day she was sitting in a low chair close to 
the fire, nursing a fluffy tabby kitten, and—for 
once in ‘her life—looking really serious, Rosa- 
mond, at a little distance, had a cloud over her 
brow and seemed actually cross. : 

“T can’t think why Aunt Mary should try to 
interfere,” she said peevishly. “We have lived 
here ten years, and this is the first time she ever 
tried to ‘ manage’ us,” 

* Perhaps she never wanted to before,” said 
Moira quietly, “You eee, Rosamond, take. it 
altogether, Autt Mary has been very good to us, 
and this is the very first thing she has asked us 
to do for her.” 

* But it’s such a big thiog,’’ said Rosamond, 
impatiently, “Why in the world should Aunt 
Mary want me to marry Roger Bailey? Jn all 
human probability she won't live ten ‘years, while 
I might have to put up withher protégé for 
nearly fifty.” 

* Once upon a time Lady Bailey was in love— 
it didn’t get as. far as an engagement—with 
Gerald Aspendale, of happy memory, and so—-I 
can’t put it. any other way—-our poor old aunt 
feels that Roger is something like a grandson 
to her.” 

* T hate Lady Bailey,” 

“So do I,” agreed Moira; “ she’s one of those 
women who make me feel as if [had been stroked 
the wrong way. But, if you married Roger, she 


' wouldn't bother you, ehe’d have to go to the: 


Dower House and leave you in peace.” 

“In peace; why don't you say in torpor?” 
retorted Rosamond. ‘“‘Roger nevet seems to 
me thoroughly &wake, and I am quite sure he 
understands nothing but ploughed: fields and 
turnips.” 

“ He is devoted to farming,” agreed her sister ; 
“in truth, Roee, fam not quite sure you don’t 
owe hie proposal to his desire to try his new 
system of drainage on the Aspendale lands,” 

Rosamond muttered something which sounded 
like-— 

* Brute!” 

" No, he isn't a brute,” said Moira, gravely ; 
“he'd make a very good husband, and never 
look at any woman but his wife. Certainly he 
would expect her to live at the Red House all 
the year round ; to go to bed at ten ; breakfast 
at eight a M.; and to take a great interest in the 
cultivation of swedes and turnips— but those 
points granted, he would be amiable enough,” 

“ T hate amiable people.” 

“ Well,” said Moira, with an odd little shake 
of hér head, “it really strikes me, dear, it is a 
case of Greek meeting Greek. You say you 
won't marry Sir Roger? Our esteemed great 
aunt declares you must. The dear little mother 
weeps floods of tears and says nothing, while I, 
with a laudable desire to act as peace-maker, 
exhaust myself in repeating to you the baronet’s 
good points, and the advantages of the match.” 

“You might spare your breath,” said Rosa- 
mond, “for I can’t do it. Honestly, Moira, I 
tried to think of it just to please you and mother; 
but when I remembered Sir Roger’s sandy hair, 
light-blue eyes and freckles, and that I should 
have to sit opposite them at breakfast for the 
rest of my natural life—why, I feel I'd rather 
sweep a crossing.” 

“Don’t do it at Aspendale, dear, for the sake 
of your relatives,” 





“Then” sad. Moire 

5s ” an puckered up hér 
face into a frown, “it’s just this, Rose, I t 
dared to face the question myself yet : su 
ing you go pipe oe wie : Sir Roger’ will 
_ td seid us away~ Aspendale- 

ry?” ‘ 

“No,” said Rosamond, quickly, ‘she is too 
fond of mother ; and, poor old lady! she can’t 
live much longer now. Just think what her life 
would be like if she sent us away. She would be- 
utterly miserable left alone here,” 

Mra. Hurst came in just then ; a fair delicate 
woman, with the remains of grew prettiness, 
A clinging, gentle creature, she never ruled 
her girls, but had been content they should first 
take their own way, and then, as they grew up, 
choose her's; the result was that, though they 
never fearéd or looked up to her, both the 
sisters adored her. They regarded her as the 
best of mothers, and would have been ‘furious 
had anyone au her gentleness was weak- 
ness, and her delicacy indolence, 

“Well,” said Moira, cheerfully, “sit down 
Muuusey, and tell us all about it, You have been 
away two hours ; have you really, been with aunt 
all this time t” 

“You,” js apy her eyes; “she 
ia very angry; 8 brought u 
properly, this would never have Someh oh, 
dear ! it is very sad, Rose, my darling, don’s 
you think you could marry Sir 1” 

“Tam quite suré I couldn't, Mumsey,” wae 
the quiet reply, .“ I'd just as:soon marry one of 
his ploughmen ; we should have jusb as much in 


oy :. 4 Ne tk 

* Sir a leman,” said the poor 
lady, who aan. to he hie mother-in-law, “ and 
t is a very’ perty.” 

“I suppose by birth he is a gentleman,” ad- 
mitted Rosamond, reluctantly; “bub no one 
would ever guess it. He really’ ought to go 
about labelled ‘ Baronet and land prietor 1*”” 

“Your aunt wants to see youl” said Mrs. 
Hurst, paren a “she rode Sh tell, Sir 
Roger you wi at home afternoon, and 
she wants to speak to you first.” . 

“Tt will be no use,” said Rosamond, wearily ; 
“and she’s been so good to us I hate to crose 


Mrs. Hurst drew a vivid picture of the advan- 
tages of— marriage with Sir Roger. She even, iv 
her zeal, suggeeted he might be killed while fox- 
hunting, and leave a young and wealthy widow ; 
but Rose de¢lined to see the rosy side of the 


ure. 

‘I'm notin the least anxious to marry any- 
oné,” she returned, coldly ; “but if Ido I must 
either love my husband or be proud of him. I 
certainly could not love Sir Roger, and I defy 
— to be proud of a: ; 

She got up to go to her great aunt’s apartments: 
ss Saat Hurst looked regretfully at her younger 
chi 

“Tf only it had been you, Moira,” she sighed. 
Moira, little as anyone suspected it, being her 
favourite daughter. 

“Ob, Mumsey, dear, you may thank your stars 
it isn’t,” raid the girl, frankly. “ Why I should 
have commenced negociations by asking Sir Roger 
what he meant by insulting me.” 

Astonishment is a mild word for the expres- 
sion these words brought on Mre. Hurst’ face, 

“Tosulting you! Why, child, he has done your 
sister a great honour !” 

Moira shook her head, 

“ He would never have proposed to Rosamond 
if his mother and Aunt Mary hadn’t told him to. 
It’s my belief Lady Bailey came up here and 
talked about her love and devotion to the long 
lost Gerald (stuff and nonsense) till Aunt Mary 
felt bound to do something for her. After all 
her promises she didn’t like to leave the Aspen- 
dale property away from us, so she decided Rosa- 
mond and Roger should share it.” 

“My aunt never promised to make me her 
heiress,” said Mrs. Hurst, who, like many weak 
women, was very particular about trifles ; “she 
only invited me to come and be a daughter to 
h ” 


i | 


er. 
“T can remember her letter coming. I was 
just ten yeats old,” 
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“Yb came when I was at my last gasp,” said 
Mrs, Hurst, ‘*Thegas had been cut off, there 
was a\ man in possession for rent, aud m 
furniture was to be sold in three days’ time. { 
had never seen Mrs, Aspendale ; but I knew that 
her husband had been my mother’s brother, and 
I wrote and begged her of her charity to give me 
thirty pounds. I didn’t say /end for I saw no 
chance of repaying her. It was the first 
ietter I ever wrote, and after I had posted it 
bry ashamed [ wanted to run and hide my 
face.’ 

. “ Poor little mother !”—-and Moira strcked Mrs, 


Hurst's hand caning) —"how glad you must 
have been when Aunt : y's pee pa Y 

“Glad! I think I cried for joy ; and itis not 
only that,”Moira, but ever since we came poor 
aunt has treated us just like her very own, I 
have never once been made to feel my poverty 
and dependence.” 

Moira wished with all her heart Mra, Aspendale 
had set her mind on something more possible of 
accomplishment. She knew how repugnant a 
bucolic fox-hunting squire-farmer was to her 
sister ; but Mrs, Hurst was cast in a different 
aould, and saw no hardship in a fate which gave 
4 penniless girl a title and ten thousand a-year. 

Rosamond found her great aunt up and dressed, 
Mrs. Aspendale was reclining on a couch drawn 
near the fire. 

She still wore the mourning she had never put 
off for her dead son. A rich black silk, with 
crape trimmings, and a lace cap covered her 
beautiful hair. 

She was a splendid-looking old lady, the grief, 
which had wrecked her life, seemed to have had 
no power to line her face or dim the brilliancy of 
her dark eyes, Noone would have guessed her 
to be past seventy, 

“I want to have a little talk with you, Rosa- 
mond,” she began, gently, as the girl, after an 
affectionate greeting, sat down near her. 

"T am afraid I can guess what about,” said 
Rosaraond, sadly. ‘ Aunt Mary, I am sorry to 
vex you, but [ can’t do it.” 

Mrs, Aspendale did not get into a passion; she 
kept her temper perfectly, which made things 
more difficult for the girl. 

‘*Aspendale is a fine property, Rosamond, 
worth —y thousand a year, while in my long 
widowhood I have never sperit half my income, 
My eavings will provide your mother and little 
Moira with every comfort and luxury, and you 
shall be mistress of Agpendale, if you marry 
Roger.” 

“But I don’t like him, Aunt Mary.” 

Mrs. Aspendale looked at her keenly. 

“Do you ‘like’ anyone else? Tell me truth- 
fully, bave you ever meb any man you felt you 
would like to marry }” 

“Never,” confessed Rosamond, too proud to 
tell a falsehood, and yet conscious the answer 
weakened her cause, 

“Z married for love,” said Mrs. Aspendale, 
slowly, ‘*I was a great heiress. My husband 
took my name. I brought him lands, position, 
fortune, and worshipped him. He pretended he 
cared for me, only to forsake re for another 
woman within two years. He lived apart from 
me till his death. That is what comes of marry- 
ang for love,” , 

“ Not always,” suggested Rosamond. 

_ “Always, if the love is on the woman’s side. 
Now Roger Bailey will make you a faithful, hon- 


‘ ourable husband, He is not handsome, nor very 


clever, perhaps, but when you are my age you 
will havelearned good looks and talents ee of 
little count,” 


“But I valite 6608 looks, talents and love above 
Yt eer 
rs, Aspendale looked at her sear ; 
“Child, have you quite decided ?” ae : 
" Quite.’ Rosamond blushed crimson, “ Of 
course I know that after disregarding your wishes 
you may want to send me away, but don’t punieh 
mother and Moira for my sake. Let the conse- 
‘quences of my refusal be on my own head, and 
= snp 
o her surprise Mrs. Aspendale stoo 
urp pen ped and 


her, 
“ My dear child,” she eaid gently, “I wish to 
punish no one, Your mother and her children 








have brought a t deal of sunshine into m 
lonely life, and I am grateful for it. While 
live I hope everything will go on undisturbed. I 
cannot make you my heiress now you have rejec- 
ted Roger, but my affection for you all three is 
just the eame.” 

And the speech brought no fear to Rosamond 
Hurst. She totally misunderstood it, She 
imagined that her disobedience would cause Moira 
to take her place as heiress of Aspendale, while 
she received the more modest fortune in-, 
tended first for her sister. 

There was no bitterness in her heart, for she 
was devoted to Moird, and had no yearning after 
great wealth ; she really thought she had got over 
the business far better than she expected. 

And yet, had she only thought of it, Mrs, 
Aependale’s own, story might have warned her 
that her great aunt would not leave her fortune 
to a girl whose matrimonial fate was still an open 
question. 

Mary Aspendale had been married fifty odd years 
ago for her money, and had,suffered cruelly 
through her husband’s infidelity. It was hardly 
likely, therefore, that she would leave any 
girl, especially one she loved, a prey for fortune- 

unters. 

In the years since Moira and Rosamond left 
school, she had tried several times to ‘‘ arrange” 
a suitable marriage for one of them, not that 
she wanted to lose them from her house, but 
because she could nob, would not, leave her property 
to them unless she knew what husband was to 
share it. 

In Roger Bailey she hoped she had found a 
partt Rosamond could not ecorn—young, rich, 
well born, and with a title. But her last-venture 
had failed, and the poor old lady decided she 
must delay no longer to make a will. 

The Hursts, accustomed to her lawyer visiting 
her every few months, supposed the will to have 
been long since made, but, as a fact, she had put 
off the duty from year to year, hoping to see 
them settled. 

When Mr. Carley appeared at the Priory, the 
week following Sir Roger’s rejection, Mrs. Hurst 
and her daughters firmly believed he had come 
to transpose the names of the two sisters, and 
thus they met hia visit with perfect equanimity. 

* What does it matter, Rose, which of us has the 
Priory }” said Moira, sweetty ; “‘ you and mother 
shall live here, and order everything just as you 
do now,” . 

“ Until you marry,” suggested Rosamond, 

“Ob, I am not going to marry. It strikes me 
we shall just be three old maids, Oh, mother 
dear, [ beg your pardon, I didn’t mean that.” 

But Mrs. Hurst was laughing heartily at the 
remark, 

“Don’b talk of the future, dears,” she said, 
when she grew graver ; “we arewery happy as 
we are, and we owe Aunt Mary too much to 
speculate about her death.” 

Mr. Carley carefully avoided an interview with 
the Hursts when he left his client. Two of the 
under-servants were called into their mistress’s 
room to witness her signature, and then the 
lawyer put the will in his pocket and departed, 
assuring Mrs. Aspendale he had another call to 
pay in the neighbourhood, and so could uot re- 
main to lunch at the Priory. 

“Tt’s hard on those girls and their mother,” 
he reflected, as he drove away ; ‘‘ deuced hard. 
The old Jady shouldn’t have kept them here for 
ten years in luxury, if she meant to cut them off 
like this, As to her eaying it’s for the girls’ 
own sakes, and she can’t bear the idea of their 
being married for their money, that’s all rubbish, 
I fancy if those pretty sigters had been consulted 
they would rather have taken the money and 
the risks than have been shunted like this.” 





CHAPTER It. 


Fesrvary is & very treacherous month, and 
particularly fatal to old people, but Mrs. Aspendale 
had seemed so well and had ailed so little in the 
ten years since the Hursts came to live with her, 
that they felt but little anxiety when, towards 





the end of the month, she caught a sudden chill, 


told each other the weather had been so 
bitterly cold it was no wonder Aunt Mary felt it, 
and then, on the third day of the illness, before 
they had even begun to think of her as in 
danger, the old lady quietly faded out of life. 

They were ali there with her at the last, but 
her eyes were fixed on Rosamond’s face, and ib 
was to Rosamond her last words were spoken. 

“ [ did it for the best, dear; I did it for the 
beat... .. Don’t think unkindly of me when I 
am gone, for I have loved you dearly.” 

There was no time for answer. The spirit had 
fled before Rosamond could attempt one, The 
girl never doubted that her great aunt had 
meant to allude to her will and making Moira 
her heiress to the prejudice of the elder sister. 

“ As though anything could make me jealous 
of Moira,” thought Rosamond, “ She wil! make 
a far better great lady than I should have done, 
She does so love ease and luxury ; vow, I shall be 
quite content with a moderate income.” 

Aspendale Priory was a place of note in West- 
shire, and retired as ite mistress had lived of late 
years, friends and neighbours who remembered 
her in her happier days flocked to her funeral. 
Most of them were on intimate terms with the 
Hursta, and more than one had a son or brotber 
they were anxious to see reigning at Aspendale 
aa prince consort, supposing one of the girls to 
be the old lady’s heiress, 

Speculation was very busy with Mrs, Aspen- 
dale’s will, Until recently the whole neighbour- 
hood had decided Rosamond was the favoured 
sister, bub since Sir Roger’s rejection there was a 
doubt on the matter, 

Some twenty people came back from the 
funeral to listen to the reading of the will—all 
old and tried friends, The Priory servants were 
ranged at the further end of the vast room, and 
jusv before Mr. Carley broke the seal of the im- 
portant document Mrs. Hurst and her daughters 
entered, 

All eyes were fixed on them, Rosamond 
caught herself blushing as she recognised Sir 
Roger. Privately she thought, after doing her 
such an ill turn, the baronet might have had 
the grace to stay away. 

Then she looked encouragingly at Moira and 
handed their mother her smelling-salts. Mra, 
Hurst was just the sort of woman to need such 
restoratives at any moment, 

Mr. Carley looked round the room at the assem- 
bled faces and devoutly wished he could have 
handed over his task to someone else. Then he 
noticed a dapper }ittle gentleman in spectacles 
who was a perfect stranger, and challenged his 
claim to be present. 

‘* My name is Brown,” said the little man, 
civilly ; “ I am here on behalf of my rister.” 

“And pray, sir, what has your sister to do 
with the disposal of Mrs, Aspendale’s property 1” 

“Not much I am afraid,” said the little mav, 
who seemed slow to take offence; “still, her 
husband was Mrs. Aspendale’s next-of-kin, 
Colonel Tempest was once very much at home at 
the Priory. Tieponen his widow and children.” 

A kind of thrill ran through the assembly. 
Men of fifty turned, were there, old enough to re- 
member the days when Claude Tempest was 
living in their midst, They knew perfectly that 
his only crime was eurviving his cousin, and 
opined that his aunt had been cruelly hard ou 
him. After all, Claude’s grandfather had beon 
master of Aspendale ; but for his mother having 
displeased ‘her father she might have been tho 
heiress, 

Mr. Carley looked unusually troubled ag he 
unfolded the sheet of foolscap, and when he 
began to speak it waa noticed that he looked any- 
where save in the direction of the Hursts. 

“T should like to say one thing,” he began 
nervously; “ this will was made so recently as the 
second week in February. Surprising as its con- 
tents may be, there is not the slightest doubo 
that my client was then perfectly sane.” 

“She was perfectly sane when she died,” 
chimed in the , “and a lady of a very keen 
intellect aud shrewd judgment,” 

The first part of the wil] caused no comment ; 
there were legacies to most of the servants, aud 
annuities to some of the older ones. Mr. Carley, 
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the doctor, and various charities, were hand- 
somely “ remembered.” 

Sir Roger Bailey received ten thousand pounds 
in memory of an old friendship for his mother; 
and then the Priory estates, with houses and 
lands, furniture, plate, and jewels, the revenue 
from the property, Mrs. Aspendale’s savings, and 
in short, her possessions of every degcription, were 
left to her great-nephew, Charles Tempest, 
Captain in the 99th Regiment, and to his heirs 
after him for ever. p 

Then came a breathless pause. Rosamond, 
white as death, forgetful of the people present, 
forgetful even that the man who had caused her 
disenheritance was there, turned on the lawyer 
with flashing eyes,— 

“There must be some mistake. My aunt told 
me she could nob make me her heiress, but 
assured me that nothing I had done could change 
her affection for us. We all thought my sister 
would inherit the Priory.” 

“Nothing changed Mrs. Aspendale’s affection,” 
said Mr. Carley, gravely, ‘‘ but—forgive my plain 
speaking, Miss Hurst—-your aunt had been pe- 
culiarly unhappy in her own married life, and she 
would not leave you—aa she put it—a prey to 
fortune-hunters, Had you beeneafely engaged she 
would have left Aspendale to you, and her 
private savings to your sister, As it was, seeing, 
as she said, you had no male relation to protect 
you, she would not burden either of you with 
her wealth.” 

Mre, Hurst let fall the smelling-bottle. In 
moments of real excitement she forgot her fragile 
health, and pretty little airs and graces, 

**My aunt must have been mad,” she cried, 
“or she would never have condemued ue to 
poverty, after giving us ten years of luxury.” 

Mr, Carley shook his head. 

“T ventured to remonstrate with Mrs. Aspen- 
dale, but she told me that you, madam, were 
independent, and that your daughters being very 
accomplished, and having health and strength, 
could well support themselves,” 

“So we will,” cried Moira, who was the first 
of the three to rally from the shock. ‘“ Captain 
Tempest won’t be troubled by any wails and 
laments from his poor relations, It was our day, 
it is his now. I daresay in a little while we sball 
get used to it, but you must own, Mr, Carley, 
the surprise is something of a shock.” 

The lawyer did own it. He was kindnes# and 
friendship iteelf to the poor dispossessed ladies. 
As for the gentleman who “represented the 
Tempests,” he had taken his departure as soon as 
the will had been read. 

Human nature is not so black as it is painted, 
More than one of those present begged Mrs, 
Hurst to come on a long visit till she “ had made 
her plans.” Mr. Carley himself proffered the 
kindest help, saying plainly that all things given 
to her nieces by Mra. Hurst, or bought specially 
for their uee, were at their own disposal. But no 
kindly expressions of sympathy cau make up for 
sudden ruin, and it was little short of that which 
had fallen on the Hursts, The widow's “inde- 
pendence” referred to by Mr. Carley was a pension 
of eighty pounds a-year. It had not sufficed to 
keep her and her children ten years ago when 
her tastes were simple and the girls needed little. 
It cowld not euffice now that they were women 
grown and had, aa well as their mother, grown 
used to a life of luxury. 

Mrs. Hurst and Moira left the room by one 
door while the guests filed out by the other. 
Rosamond liogered hoping to catch Mr. Carle 
alooe, but the lawyer had followed another client 
in to the hall. To the girl's surprise and dismay 
she found that her efforts had only brought her 
téte-2-téte with Sir Roger Bailey. He cross 
the room to her side and tried to take her hand, 
but che wrenched it angrily away. 

* Rosamond |” 

"Miss Hurst, if you please, sir. You have 
stripped me of all I expected to possess; leave me 
at least my name,” 

‘Miss Hurst, then. I wanted to tell you how 
ashamed and grieved Iam. I hadn’t a notion of 
what the old lady was aiming at.” 

‘No one had,” said Rosamond in rather a 
milder tone; -‘our great aunt kept her secret 
well,” 


“ And,” went on Sir Roger, hastily, “I want 
to say just this: I never & legacy. I 
don’t wantone. Won't you let me—— 

His embarrassment was piteous, Rosamond 
who had just lost a fortune—or the of one 
—could hardly repress a smile as she looked ab 
his agonised face, Her heart was touched by his 
kindness, and she came to the rescue, 

“Sir Roger, I think I know what you mean. 
You would like to lend me the ten thousand 
pounds Aunt Mary left you, and it is awfully 
good of you, but I couldn't take it, and you 
must never say another word about it,” 

**Not to lend it. I want to give it you for 
your very own. Then you could settle it on Mrs. 
Hurst and no one would know but you and me.” 

“Indeed they would. Everyone knows I 
haven’t a silver sixpence, and how could I 
account for ten thousand pounds, No, Sir 
Roger, you must never think of that again. A 
woran can’t take money from a man on whom 
she has no claim but friendship.” 

‘Won't you let me give you a nearer claim,” 
he pleaded, “ Rosamond, because I seemed to 
fall in with Mrs. Aspendale’s wishes perhaps you 
did not realize that they were also the desire of 
my heart. I love you fondly, though I own I 
am not clever at telling you eo,” 

Rosamond shook her head. 

** We have discussed ‘hat question long enough, 
Sir Roger, I can never marry you, but—-” and 
her face broke into a charming smile—“I will 
confess that you are a great deal nicer to me 
than I deserve, ard that I have wronged you.” 

“ And there is no hope for me?” 

“Every hope save that of marrying a penni- 
less young woman with a tem of her own. 
Now, please say good-bye, for I really must go to 
mother,” 

He took her hand and pressed it to his lips. 
The passion in his face told Rosamond he had 
epoken truly. His suit had not been one ef mere 
interest ; he loved her well, She broke away 
from him with a sigh. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear ! what a strange world it 
is! I should have said Roger Bailey had no heart 
at all—yet he can love, he lovee me passionately, 
and I—who all my life have been told I have too 
much heart--I absolutely don’t know what love 
is. If only I could have loved Roger, what a 
good thing it would have been. And, perhaps, 
after all, J am incapable of more than affection. 
Ah but I don’t feel that now for Roger. It is far 
better for us to part. At least I am free—free as 
the birds of the air.” 

And then forgetful of her troubles, ard of the 
ead calamity which had taken place that day in 
the village churchyard Rosamond Hurst actually 
broke out into song, and chanted the verse of a 
gay little French ballad, till a horrified exclama- 
tion stopped her—Moira had reached her side and 
was looking at her in bewilderment, 

“Mumeey is in hysterics,” she said, sadly, 
“and the doctor ie with her. I have been look- 
ing a you everywhere! What have you been 
about ?” 


“T’ve been talking to Sir Roger Bailey.” 

‘*What?’’ Moira’s tone was very indignant. 
“Well, if you meant to make it up with him, 
you might have done it sooner, and prevented 
our losing the Aspendale property.” 

“Don't get into a temper, dear,” said Rosa- 
mond, “ for we are in a peck of trouble, Moira, 
and we can only weather the storm by al] pulling 
together. Sir Roger asked me over again, and I 
said ‘No,’ that’s all; but you see the question 
and the answer took along time, I am not a 
happy fiancée, Moira, but, a penniless girl who has 
been robbed of one fortune, and been forced by 
a certain something, called a heart, to decline 
sharing another ——” 

"T hate Coarles Tempest !” said the younger 
girl, vindictively. 

“Oh, Moira, you hate so many people,” replied 
her sister, ‘I don’t suppose it’s his fault as he 
never saw Aunt Mary in his life; but, dear, 
there's a problem before us far more important 
than the reason for Aunt Mary’s will. We 
have just eighty pounds a-year between ue, How 
in the world are we to live on it }” 


(To be continued.) 
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NEARLY WRECKED. 
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“ On, look at the island! How fair it shines 
yonder in the distance!” cried Bella. 

A delicious tenor voice followed her exclama- 
tion, singing,— 


“ Ob, had we some bright little isle of our owm, 
In a blue summer oceun far off and alone!” 


Jean said no —she only blushed; that 
was all she ever to amount to anything, 
when her dear friend’s brother appeared on the 
scene. : 

There was no gsyer, livelier little maidewr 
among maidens than Jean Arthur ; but she was 
terribly gy 090 with silence pone og presence of 
gentlemen, and more y in the presence 
of Edgar Antoine, Belle Antoine’s brother, 

Belle herself was a hybrid creature—balf- 
humming-bird, half-night The prettiest 
face, the lightest foot, the sweetesb voice were 
Belle’s, but the gentlest heart was Jean's. 

Jean loved Edgar, and he rather more thar 
fancied the “dear little girl,” so especially chosen 
of hie brilliant sister, 

Belle was well pleased at this estate of affairs > 
she only wished, as she said to herself, that 
‘everything were more so,” She wanted Jean 
to talk to Edgar as the gay girl talked to her, 
and she wanted Edgar to “ propose” to Jeanie. 

Neither one -would do exactly as she wished, 
so Belle was compelled to wait—a proceeding 
hard to endure for one of her impatient tempera- 
ment. 

With her, whatever were-tell done, " ’twere 
well ’twere done quickly.” Still the would-be 
lovers loitered. 

“ Edgar,” cried Belle, “take us on a pleasure 
excursion this evening! Get Mr, Laselle and a 
boat, and you two gentlemen take us two ladies 
out upon the ‘ moonlit waters.’” 

“ Just what I came to propose,” said Edgar 
half-laughiog and glancing brightly at Jean from 
beneath his long eyelashes. : 

Jean saw without seeming to see; her heart 
beat so that she thought Belle and Edgar must 
surely hear it, and she felt that her cheeks were 
turning from rose tint to royal red. 

The evening came, Henry Laselle came, the 
boat came and the moon came, and Edgar was 
ready to go, and Henry Laselle was ready to go, 
and Jean was ready to go (although she did not 
say 80), but Belle was not ready. 

Belle had a headache—an awful headache, 
she said, in plaintive tones, like the echo of a 
silver bell. 

Henry Laselle could not endure the silver- 
bell tones, and she could nob endure the dread- 
ful headache, so ore couple remained at home, 
and the other couple were over-per 
agains) their sympathetic protestations—but not 
at all against their secret inclinations—to go 
without the sister and the friend, 

“Just for a little row,” eaid Edgar, with a 
mighty effort at reluctant ceeming as he turneT 
from the house on the shore, with Jean 
clinging timidly to his arm. ‘We will be back 
before xt 

“ A hundred years, eh?” cried Belle, in a gay 
tone for an invalid. 

And as she saw them out of eight, she turned 
to Lasellé, laughing and whispering,— 

* Nothing like stratagem.” 

“T believe you, ma Belle, for now I have you 
all to myself, and can tell you what I wish and 
what you know.” 





“J know? I don’t know—anything you 
know!” 

“Belle, beautiful! You do know that I love 
oul” 


“Never dreamed of it. Women never know 
anything of these things till men tell them.” 

"TJ have told you, tucn, sweeb Belle 1” 

No reply. 

‘* What do you say!” 

“T say nothing ; I keep silence! ” 

Her eyes were downcast, but a tender smile 
played upon her lipe. 

“ And silence, Be'le--sileuce gives consent !™ 
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cried Lagelle, eagerly, folding her gently in his 
arms, 


“Tt would appear that it does,” murmured 
Belle, archly, to ber lover, 

While to hereelf she said,— 

“ T’'ve killed two birds with one stone. Edgar 
pape ay a to Jean to-night, if ever, and H 
is y mine, and all accomplished by a ‘ 
woman’s’ weapon, the Ny 

Oh, talk of heartache—it is nothing compared 
toa pretty woman’s headache! If she is angry, 
it is “ nothing but a headache.” If she is sick 
at heart with hope deferred, it is “‘ nothing but 
the headache.” If she wants to get rid of a 
visitor who bores her, it is ‘nothing but a head- 
ache,” and if she wants to “cry as hard as ever 
she can cry,” it is ‘nothing but the headache” 
which causes her bitter, bitter agony of tears. 

Neither Belle nor her lover heard or heeded 
the storm which arose, until a blinding flash of 
lightning, a long peal of thunder and a heavy 
gust of wind slamming doors and shutters, and 


dying off in a patter of raia, called them to their 
feet. 
They hurried to the piazza. 


‘Where are Edgar and Jean!” cried Belle, 
excitedly, 

Laselle ssid nothing, but turned pale as he 
gazed blankly at the black, boiling lake, with 
now and again a phosphoreacent gleam of surge 
shimmering through the eudden-fallen dark- 
ness, 

Where were they—E aud Jean ? 

An hour after their light boat had parted from 
shore, Belle would have been delighted had she 
seen them, for at one half glance she would have 
beheld her dearest wish realized. 

None bub lovers would have looked as they 
looked—at the moon-silvered water, the roseate 
western sky, scarcely parted from the sunset— 
and more o all none but lovers would have 
looked at one another as Edgar and Jean 
were — smiling ab nothing, sighing at 
vacancy, feeling a hurried heart-beat in 
the very air, 


But the air darkened despite all the love with 
which they filled it, 

One of those sudden storme—" squalls” the 
sailors call them—which seem ever lurking, 
even at the heart of the deepest calm upon 
the water, one such nightmare of the moon- 
bright waves and of the dreaming tummer night 
sky, came upon them swiftly, as they sat float- 
ing across the crystal-bridged chasms of the 
deep, lost to the world, the shore, the past—won 
only to love and to each other. 

The peril came at a fell stroke, Edgar saw, 
comprehended—too Jate to do aught but clasp 
Jean in his arms, The next instant the boat 
swamped and both were in the water, 

Jean felt no fear at the swift shock of tran- 
sition from i, to danger. 

“Tf it is death,” she t t, “it is death with 
him, and without him, is only breathing 
death.” 

Down, down, deep into the chill waters— 
slowly rising, nearer, nearer, nearer—ah, the 
blessed light of the stars, and the full, free air 
whistling acroes the surface of the water ! 

Yonder, keel upward, tossed the boat. A few 
vigorous strokes and they were beside it. 

So they drifted at the mercy of the strong 
wind and the will of the great waves, There was 
land in sight ! 

A black fringe of trees waved along the lower 
pi & white flash of foam glittered along the 
sand, 

It was the island, 

The boat drifced nearer, and yeb more near. 
The obecured moon once more shone through a 
rift in the whirling clouds. 

Chilled and exhausted, the sight of land nerved 
the strong rigtt arm of Jean's beloved. He 
struck out for shore, and soon the shifting sand 
was felt mixing with the froth of shallow water, 
and it grew firmer as he trod it, until he found 
it was land, and with Jeanie in bis arms, he 
staggered upon the shore of the island, 

The night was far advanced and the storm was 
abating, 

* Jeanie,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

Her eyelids quivered, and her lips parted to 


-Wood, and go and 





speak, but she was too far gone into the Lethean 
realms for reply. 

Wholly worn and tired they rested “as rest 
the dead,” until the mellow morning sun warmed 
down upon them from the Orient. Then they 
found earth, wave and sky, shiving glorious with 
summer, 8nd, ‘arising, went, arm-in-arm_up the 
silent ways of the deserted island. 

Houses stood on either side, some with faint 
traces of old efforts at ‘“‘ making home,” others 
ruinous and ghastly, with paneless casements and 
doorless thresholds gaping aud grinuing at them 
like eyeless sockets and toothless jaws. 

Weeds grew and throve in the pathways, the 
doorways, and eveii through chinks in the wall 
and crevices in the flooring. 

Here and there within the forlorn buildings 
lay heaps of old worn-out clothing, in damp, 
mouldering figures, upon the floor, looking for all 
the world like fragmentary corpses disinbumed, 

There were long, wooden benches, pine tables, 
cracked crockery, haftless knives, iron bolte— 
everything strewn around everywhere, but 
among ib all nothing fit for use, Every rude 
relic of domestic use lacked just that which had 
some time or other rendered it serviceable. 

Edgar and Jean etared at their surroundings in 
a ess maze, 

“ How strange and dreamlike it all is!” mur- 
raured Jean. 

“And yet itis alla stern reality, without a 
breakfast in it anywhere, as I feel too well con- 
vinced,” returned Edgar, with an effort at cheer- 
fulness which he did not quite feel. 

Jeannie answered in the same spirit,— 

“Oh, we can fancy ourselves in a fashionable 
watering-place. They never have much to eat 
there, you know, and they are only too glad to 
get lodging-room.” 

“ Well, apartments to let are plentiful enough 
in this place, but the modern improvements seem 
shockingly out of repair,” returned Edgar. 

“Ts there no one left on the island!” asked 
Jean, 

“No, it was deserted years ago. There was a 
copper mine here, but the company failed, and 
the works were abandoned, and now the island is 
never visited, except by steamboat excursionists 
and parties of Indians,” 

Jean sat down on the threshold of the nearest 
cabin, The building had never been anything 
better than poor and humble, like all the others 
on the island, but little feet had pattered in and 
out across that sill, a fire had leaped on the black- 
ened hearth within, cheery voices bad rung mer- 
rily from the floor te ruined rafter, the broken- 
legged table had been filled with relishful plenty, 
and the good epirit of home had laughed in every 
nook and corner, 

She looked off across the waters and on the dis- 
tant shore—saw a white speck shining out of the 
green of the hills. 

To was her friend's house—Edgar’s home—and 
the inmates might weep for them as dead, and 
perhaps they should starve to death in the very 
sight of home and help, The prospect was 
gloomy. 

** Is there nothing to eat on the island }” she 
asked Edgar. 

Yos, darling, there are whortleberries in the 
thicket, and squirrels and pigeons, and there are 
fish in the water all around us, but except the 
berries there is no way of getting at anything.” 

“We may as well do like the Babes in the 
gather berries, then,” said 
Jean, amiling ; “but our toilettes need making 
before breakfast—at least mine does—and you 
look @ little of the ‘drowned-rat’ order your- 
self, I shall retire into this mansion and make a 
patent wringing machine of myself, and I would 
advise you, dear, to go and do likewise.” 

All of Jean’s timidity seemed to have vanished 
during the unexpected emergency, and she was 
even gay in the midst of her anxiety. 

After a reasonable time had elapsed, she came 
out of her boudoir as she called the tumble-down 
cabin, with her face looking as bright and fresh 
as ever, and her garments “rough-dry,” but 
more comfortable, if not much improved in 
appevrance, 

They went slowly around the island, gathering 
the large, delicious whortle and thimble ber- 





ries, until they wers upon the opposite side from 
where they had started. l 

Here the main shore was nearer to them than 
upon the other side. Their hopeg of deliverance 
were aroused also by the sight ‘of an Indian 
camp. 

They could see the tepees or tents distinctly, 
and even the moving figures of the party aa they 
paesed along the yellow beach, Would the In- 
dians see them ? 

That was a dubious question. 

Jean took off, with many blushes, her petticoat, 
and Edgar fastened it to a long sapling he cut, 
and so they promenaded backward and forward 
in the sun along the sand, trying to jeet on their 
forlorn situation, until fatigue overcame thom, 
when Edgar sat upona rock, and Jean dropped 
her head on his shoulder and cried softly. 

Worn by excitement and weariness, and lack of 
food, they fell asleep, some time in the afternoon, 
Edgar jeaning agains the rock, and Jean with 
her head resting on his arm, 

They were awakened by a hand laid upon Ed- 
gar’s shoulcer, and etarting up, found them- 
selves, to their joy, surrounded by a party of 
Indians, 

Canoes kept arriving by twos and threes, and 
at last came one with a couple of white men— 
missionaries, 

Edgar thought at first that his signal had at- 
tracted attention; but the number of canoes 
soon undeceived him, and when the missionaries 
arrived they told him that the island was used 
annually as a camping rendezvous for the “* In- 
dian camp meeting,” For, strange as ib may 
seem, the Indians had readily adopted that time- 
honoured Methodist custom, and assembled 
annually at sume given point, where misrionaries 
and native exhorters held forth to the aboriginal 
edification, It is impossible to say how many 
real converta there were, but they were all there, 
and that was the main thing, 

Refreshed with a good supper and warmed by 
a cheerful camp-fire, Edgar and Jean eat to- 
gether later in the evening. 

“We shall return to-morrow, thank Heaven |” 
exclaimed Jean. 

“Yes, but—” interrupted Edgar, and smiled 
significantly, and coughed and looked down, 

“ But what?” 

“T don’t like to go back on one account.” 

He made a pretence of looking as bashful and 
simple as a country gir). 

“And what can that be?” asked Jean. 

“Why, people will talk |” 

“Talk?” echoed Jean, in amazement. “ What 
will make them talk ?” 

“ Why, you know that we have been away to 
gether some time, and we haven’t had any chape- 
rone with us. And ib is so improper !” 

He glanced at her archly, Jean biushed to an 
alarming degree, said “Oh!” and laughed hys- 
terically, and then commenced to cry. Edgar 
was all penitence. 

“My darling, forgive me!” he said, “I was 
thoughtless ; P aiden mean to wound your feel- 
ings.’ 


But still Jean’s tears flowed apace, 

“ Well, then, if it grieves you so, dearest,” he 
whispered, tenderly, ‘there is the eariest way 
out of it just at hand. Wiil you doas I wish 
you to?” 

“Ye—es !” sobbed Jean. 

Edgar sprang to his feeb and went to one of 
the missionaries, 

“When does the service commence — the 
sermon, I mean ?” he asked. 

“ Oh, we shall have prayers to-night, but no 
regular preaching until to-morrow! However, I 
will send some of tbe men heme with you as 
early in the mornicg vs you choose,” ieturned the 
good man, thinking that his strangely. found 
friend was very naturaliy anxious to return 8s 
soon 8s possible, 

‘*Tt is not for that,” said Edgar. ‘I wanb you 
to perform a slight service for me first.” 

© Anything that I can do,” returned the other, 
kindly. 

“Marry Miss Arthur and myself before we 
return.” 

The missionary looked at him with smiling 
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surprise, and then went to consult with his 
brother-preacher. 

At ten o'clock the next morning, Mr, Edgar 
Auteine and his wife left the island in a canoe, 
accompanied by two strong half-breed rowers, 
and they came in upon their mourning friends 
the happiest two in Christendom. 

“ Where have you been $” shrieked Belle, after 
the first paroxysim of hysterics had blown over in 
a gust of affection, 

“On our wedding tour, sister mine,” said 
Edgar, calmiy, “Allow me: Miss Belle Antoine, 
my wife, Mrs, Edgar Antoine.” 

Belle flew at Jean and smothered her io an 
ecstatic embrace, 

Henry Laselle wrung Edgar's hand. 

* You stole a march on us, old boy,” he said. 
“Tb ought to have been a double weddiog, but 
we will follow your example as soon as Heaven 
—-and Belle permits.’ 

“ And get wrecked, you wretch |” cried Belle, 
a Jean to turn in mock wrath upon her 
over. 

“No—oh, no! Not wrecked exactly ; on'y 
married,” he answered, meekly, 


~~ 








PAYING THE PENALTY. 


-_io— 
OHAPTER, 1X.—(continued), 
'' How are we to divide ? How many are there 
;?” asked Aunt Marion, marshalling the 
girls together on the porch. “ Paul and Rachel 
are to goin the carriage,” said Aunt Marion, 
“ and— a” 

** Goodness, I couldn’t go with that mob!” 
said Daphne, drawing back in displeasure, “ I’m 
not used to riding in a farmer’s waggon with a 
hard plank for a seat. Did you not promise to 
drive me over, Mr. Verrelt” she said, looking at 
Paul imploringly. 

What could he do but answer “ Yea” ? 

Aunt Marion, bonest country-woman that she 
was, seemed to be fairly outgeneralled by this 
bold mananavre, 

“TI don’t mind riding in the waggon,” said 
Rachel, cheerfully, “ My dress won't spoil by 
being crushed a bib,” she added, looking dowa ab 
her plain brown merino. 

“The sly minx!” thought Aunt Marion, 
looking at Daphne, and fairly catching her 
breath. “Andrew says it’s only a delusion on 
my part, but as sure as eggs are eggs Rachel’s 
sister is in love with Paul Verrel, She is setting 
her cap at him.” 

She was obliged to eee Paul Verrel help her 
iv, tuck a linen robe about her, and drive off. 

There was so much jostling, talking and laugh- 
ing, that wo one save Aunt Marion noticed 
Rachel, no one saw the shadow creep into her 
eyes, or uoticed that her gaiety was rather 
forced, 

The féie was to be held in the town hall, and by 
the time they reached it half the folks of the 
country had assembled there, 

Inside, the large hall was like a veritable 
bower, arranged in booths, each ove attended by 
& pretty country lass, 

It was a brilliant sight to see the young girls 
flitting about here and there in their dainty 
summer dressesand fluttering ribbons, A number 
of youvg girls who had come with Rachel were 
in charge of the stalls. 

By the time Rachel had made one tour of the | 
vast ball she was obliged to sit down, and then 
Daphne bad Paul to herself. 

Agaiu the people of the village noticed the de- 
votion handsome Paul Verrel was lavishing upon 
his companion, just as they bad noticed it ab the 
picnic a few weeks before, and they commeated 
upon it in a way that would have made Daphne’s 
ears burn had she heard what was said. 

Rachel heard, and her heart grew heavy and 
ker brain dizzy. 


oru 





Two or three old busybodies present had 
attempted to give her an inkling of what was | 
goiug on, but she had pretended not to under- 
stand what they were talking about, 


At last, the master of the ceremonies, climbing 
upon ® chair, called the attention of everyone 
present to something which he was about to say. 

Perhaps he was going to announce that some- 
one had lost something, and many a country 
swain looked knowingly at the sweetheart by his 
side, as much as to say,— 

“ How did he know that each of us lost a heart 
to-day 1” 

This was evidently not what he had intended 
to > be the curious throng. . 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “we are 
about to introduce a novel feature at this fair. 
We have concluded to start a Beauty Contest 
among the many beautiful ladies present, 

“Ths lady who receives the moet votes shall 
be awarded the gold bracelet which we have pre- 
pared and suitably inccribed for the occasion, 

“Among so many beautiful competitors, the 
contest is sure to be a lively one, You are all in- 
vited to commence buying up the tickets for your 
favourite,” 

Daphne's eyes flashed proudly. 

“How many tickets will you buy for me, Paul *” 
ehe said, laughingly. 

‘The whole lot of them, if ueed be, to prove 
your claim” he answered, thonghtlessly. 

“T hold you to your word!” she declared. 

For half an hour or more the buying of the 
tickets went on apriritedly, until ai last they 
were all sold, 

Then the general summing up began to take 


place. 

“T find,” declared the gentleman who had done 
the summing up, after he had gone through the 
ballots carefully, “that the prize rests between 
the two Miss Hilton’s ; each seems to lave an 
equal amount of admirers. It will take just one 
more ticket to decide the momentous question. 
Who shall buy it, and which young lady will be 
winner thereby ¢”’ 

“ Have you put in your ticket, Paul?” asked 
Daphne, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“No; and I cannot,” he said, hoarsely. 

“You must, Paul |” she cried, “ you must vote 
for me! Do not refuse me,” she whispered ; “it 
would break my heart if you did!” 

“Has Mr. Verrel cast his vote?’ asked 1 score 
or more voices, anxiously, ‘*‘ Ah, no ; there it is 
in his hand !” 

Paul tried to tear it up; but a dozen young 
men gathered about him and took it from him, 

One glance, and those who had been so sure of 
what it would be fell back aghast, 





CHAPTER X, 


Ir seemed to Paul Verrel that the only subject 
which pleased his uncle was to talk about Rachel 

For the second time he attempted to tell his 
uncle that he had experienced a = soll of heart ; 
but his courage failed him 

He knew that there would be a scene, and the 
doctor said that aaything which excited the 
patient might prove fatal. 

** | should like to see you married and settled 
down as soon as possible, Paul,” he began, foilow- 
ing his nephew wistfully about the room with 
his eyes ; ‘‘and the sooner the better. I should 
like to see Rachel flitting through these lonely old 
rooms.” 

It occurred to the old gentleman that his 
nephew was very silent upon this matter ; but 
then, perhaps, it was bashfulness, He remem- 


| bered that he was very bashful himself when he 


was Paul’s age. 

All that day the young man’s heart seemed 
quite heavy ; but he forgot it when evening came, 
and he rode over to Willow Farm and saw Daphne 
sitting on the porch, cool as a white flower, in her 
fleecy mull dress with its crisp blue ribbons, 

Rachel was there, too, but he was so much in 
love with Daphne that he did not notice how 
careworn the other girl’s face looked. 

Bat Aunt Marion noticed it, and she determined 
then and there that she would put a step to 
Rachel's silent suffering by writing to Mrs. Kes- 
terton, in York, to send for Daphne, giving as an 
excuse that she and Rachel were to be absent 
from the farm to attend to some business in an 





adjoining city, and as they could nottake Daphne 
with them they did not care to leave her alone 
on the place, ini 

When a week passed by, and she received no 
reply, she began to wonder, sa: to herself thas 
something must be wrong ¥ Kesterton. 

Perhaps Mrs Kesterton. and Daphne had had a 
Cisagreement, and she had sent the girl on to her 
ee sey beset 

last thought filled her with the greatest of 

alarm. She was tired enough of and 


was hoping to be able to get rid .of soon, 
She said to herself that never should 
Daphne have an invitation to visit Willow Farm. 


She had done enough damage already in openly 
flirting with Rachel’s lover. ‘ 

As usual, Paul and Daphne strolled out for a 
walk that evening. Of course they asked Rachel 
to go with them, knowing well enough~that she 
could not do so on account of her lameness, - 

“Do you know that the Registry Office is only 
a few miles from here?” asked Daphne, when 
they were out of sight and hearing of the people 
of the house. 

“ Yee,” he said. “ Do you want to go to itt” 

She nodded in the affirmative, 

“Jo is fully two miles from here. We may as 
well stroll in that direction as any other.” 

Oa and on they walked through the starlit 
night, and Paul said to himself that he had never 
known Daphne to be so charming. 

“TI only wish that this walk would last for 
ever !” she sighed, 

“ Are you so very happy, Daphne?” he asked, 
huskily. y 

“Tp seers to me that I am in heaven, instead 
of on earth,” she declared. “I never was 80 
thoroughly happy in my hfe.” 

“ What makes you so, Daphne {” he whispered 
huskily, 

“Can you ask, Paul?” she sighed. “I am 
contented because Iam with you. Are you not 
happy with me?” 

“So contented that we must never be parted 
from each other!” he cried out, rapturously. 
‘* Daphne,” he whispered, drawing nearer to her, 
“T have a special license with me, would you like 
the marriage ceremony performed ?” 

This was just what she wanted to hear. She 
had thought of proposing it herself, but it was 
far better that it came about in this way. 

“Tam quite willing,” she answered, turning 
away from him, that he might not see the look of 
triumph io her eyes. 

When they arrived there they found the 
registrar was just about taking his leave. 

“ Pardon me for stopping you, sir,” Paul said, 
with a low bow, “ but I am very anxious to know 
whether we can secure your services for a few 
moments,” 

The stranger took in the situation at a glance. 

“Ts it to tie the marriage knot!” he aeked, 
looking quizzically from one to the other. 

“ Yes,” said Paul, with a flush in his face, 

While Paul was speaking, the Registrar bad 
turned, and was looking carelessly at the girl by 
his side, 

One glance, and he started, muttering to him- 
self, 

“ Where have I seen that girl's face before? It 
is startlingly familiar. Yed I cannot remem- 
ber. ” 


Paul's voice interrupted his reverie, 

*T should like the ceremony performed as soon 
as possible,” he said, — Daphne’s hand in 
his, and leading her forward. 

“Tt does not take long to tie the knot—a very 
few minutes,” returned the Registrar. ‘' Just step 
in, sir—you and the young lady.” z 

Taking a book from his pocket, he opened it 
ceremoniously, 

Again the thought crossed Paul’s mind that he 
was doing in haste what he might greatly repent 
at leisure. But even as the thought came to 
him the words were uttered which bound him 
for life to Daphne, In a moment of madness he 


had wedded her ; he had taken the step which he 
was to rue all the years of his after life, 

“T am worth £250,000 now,” thought Daphne, 
as the Registrar uttered the words that made her 
Paul’s wife, and ehe could scarcely repress the 
triumph that roe to her lips, 
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Worth money, £250,000! Ah! her ambition 
was gratified at last. From a poor adventuress, 
who had taken the place of the real Daphne 
Hilton, she who had ‘known nothing but poverty 
and privation all her early life, by her cunning 
echeming bad gained a fortune. She had won the 
heir, and the fortune which his old uncle would 
leave him, 

She was thoroughly worldly, this beautiful 
Daphne ; she had the face of an angel, bub was 
utterly without heart. 

She was very much in love with Paul on 
account of his handsome face and gentlemanly 
bearing, but she cared more for the money. 

She saw herzelf, in fancy, going on the Cunti- 
nent, haying everything that wealth could buy. 
Paul’s passionate kiss on her lips, his arms about 
her, and his voice calling her endearing names, 
brought her back from her world of day-dreams. 

" 1 my own precious bride |” cried Paul, 
rapturoualy, straining her madly to his beating 

and her golden hair, her hands, 
and her red lips in turn. ‘“ You belong to me 
now, sweet. You shall not return to Willow 
Farm ; I will take you directly to my uncle’s, 
and when he realizes what: has been done can 
pea ny <tr tinge be sblipad’ he will end 

i us—-he will be obliged to do so— 
en ch oil be harmonious, my darling Daphne, 
for he will be sure to love you very soon.” 

It so happened that Paul had walked over to 
Willow Farm instead of driving over, as bad been 
his usual custom, so there was nothing to take 
théim back to the farm save to confess what had 
taken place. But, brave as Paul was, he did not 
have the courage to face Rachel and her aunt and 
tell them the story of his treachery. 

He and Daphne agreed that it had best be put 
in a letter and sent over to them. He would 
take Daphne away for a little trip, and ere they 
returned to the village the trouble would have 
blown over, and Rachel would have become 
reconciled to what could not have been helpad. 

It waa little over a mile to the village, but so 
eng was Paul by Daphne's beauty, and the 
thought that she-belonged to him, that they had 
traversed the distance alniost before they were 
aware Of it, 

The girl’s eyes glowed as she saw the beautiful 
mansion set back among the trees, which Paul 
told her was to b3 her home from that time on. 
As they entered the arched gste-way the clock in 
an adjoining tower struck the hour of ten. 

The old family servant who admitted the 
young man was amazed at beholding a young 
and lovely girl by his side, and at that hour of 
the night, 

‘* Has my uncle retired yet | ’* asked Paul, im- 

tiently. ‘If so, he must be gwakened at once. 

must see him |” 

“Mr, Verrel has retired, sir,” returned the 
man. “As for waking him, you know how he 
is, Master Paul, about anything like that. Why, 
it would be as much as my place is worth.” 

"Stop your muttering, you iafernal old idiot, 
and do as you are told!” cried Paul, his brow 
darkening angrily. 

The old man de with alacrity, 

“ Well, welll” cried the old gentleman, when 
the servant brought him thissummons. “ What 
can Paul mean by waking me up at this hour, I 
should like to know! What does he want /” 

“T’'m afraid you will have something more 
than that to get augry at sir,” said the old man, 
with the familiarity of aservant who has been 
in the family for many years. 

“Hey? What is that you are muttering 
about !” exclaimed the old gentleman, irascibly. 
“ What is it you are saying ?” 

‘Mr, Paul is not alone, sir,” returned the 
man, 

The old gentleman looked bewildered. 

“If Paul bas brought company, why in the 
world does he not bring them up to his room and 
not disturb me {” ; 

“Itsa young ay, sir, who is with him.” 

_ " Hey?” exclaimed the old gentleman, wonder- 
ing if he had heard aright. “ Why, bless me, I 


shouldn’t be at all surprised if the young rascal 
had taken me at my word and gone and married 
Rachel. “Here, hurry and help me into my 
dressing-gown at once | 


1’ go down to the 








drawing room and-welcome Rachel, [ loved her 
mother before her, God bless her, and lost her |” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ Ay, Tloved her mother ful! well,” muttered 
the old man, wiping something very like a tear 
from his eyes, “If it -hadn’t been for that 
handsome, fair-haired young fellow who came 
along, with bonny blue eyes, I might bave won 
her, and life would have been different witb 


me, 

“ Ah, how I hated him! The very sight of 
golden hair and blue eyes has been horrible to 
me ever since, But Rachel—with her mother's 
dark, soulful eyes, and dark hair—-ah ! she is so 
like her that I can almost fancy that the long 
years have: melted away, that youth has stayed 
by us, and old age has ten to lay ivs blight- 
ing touch on us. The dearest wish of my heart 
will be reslizad when I see my old eweetheart’s 
darling child established in this old home as its 
mistress. Ah! what a comfort it will be for me 
to see her here, 

“I do not. know that I shall ever tell her the 
story of the past. Imay;andI may not. Here, 
you old rascal, help me on with my dresaing- 
gown. gracious, John, I—I am afraid I am 
not able to get downstairs. Help me to that 
chair, I—I will seethemuphere. Did I under- 
stand you to ssy that you thought Pau! was 
married }” 


“Tam sure she called him husband—‘ hubby 
dear,’ or something like that.” 

‘*That settles it. The sly young dog is 
married, sure enough.” . 

“Are you sure you can stand the excitement, 
sir$”. asked the servant, as the old gentleman 
pantingly gained .his armchair, 2nd fell help- 

ly into it, 

** Pleasure is very beneficial,’ declared the old 
gentleman, between breaths, “ But don’t tarry 
here talking: Send them up at once,” 

The old servant disappeared, and a moment 
later Paul's firm tread was heard in the corridor 
without, 

“ Bless the boy,” he muttered. “I hope he 
will make Rachel a good husband. Of the two, I 
think more of the girl. They say she is lame, I 
have not seen her since she was a little child, I 
have written to Doctor Bell about her case, as 
Paul explained it to me, and he is sure that he 
can straighten the limb. He is coming here 
ostensibly to pay us a visit, but in reality to cure 
the dear girl. I don’h want to hold out any 
hope to Paul, but I feel sure it can be done, as 
doctors are really performing now what would 
have been called miracles in the days when I was 
a lad.” 

‘ His reverie was interrupted by a knock at the 
oor. 

“Come in,” he said in a voice quivering and 
eager, 

The door opened, and -Paul entered with a 
young @fid lovely girl clinging to his arm. A 
flood of light fell full upon her face. 

“Uncle,” exclaimed Paul timidly, “ forgive me 
for not consulting you, but I—I am married, 
The girl beside me is—is my bride. It is nob 
your choice, uncle, but in a matter as grave as 
marriage I think that every young man should 
choose for himself, and that is what I have done, 
I repeat, it is not Rachel, uncle, whom I have 
wedded, but her golden-haired, blue-eyed sister, 
Daphne.” 

id Mr. Verrell fell back in his chair, his face 
fairly livid, Allin an instant his features grew 
purple, and his lips foam-flecked. He attempted 
to rise from his chair, but he fell back with a 


shriek. 
“Have I gone mad, or do Ihear aright!" he 
cried, ‘‘Have you married this girl with the 
ellow hair and blue eyes of Clarence Hilton ? 
he man who wrecked my whole life, and made 
existence a trial to me!” 

** Uncle!” cried the young man, fearful lesb 
the intelligence had made him lose his reason, ‘I 
have followed your advice, I have married. It 
can not be a matter to you of much moment so 
long as I have pleased myself,” 





In all the years of his after life he never forgot 
the terrible rage which his words brought to the 
old gentleman, 

*€ Go ! leave me, ingrate!” he cried. “I turn 
you and thisgirl from my door as | would o pair 
of curs into the street ! You shall not have one 
peuny of mine! Go! What are you ‘standing 
there for?” he cried. ‘‘Gol! and never leb me 
behold your face again! Take this girl oub of 
my presence at once, with her blue eyes and 
yellow hair, before I do her bodily injury !”* 

“Come, leh ua fiy! this old man fa mad!” 
cried Daphne, her teeth chattering, and trem- 
bling in every limb. 

‘* Take her away |” shouted the old man, wav- 
ing her toward the door, ‘‘Do you hear me, 
Paul?” he shouted, hoarsely, a 

“We are going ; but all that you can say or 
do will not prevent Paul from inheriting your 
property !”” cried Daphne. 

** We shall see —we shall see!” cried the irate 
old gentleman, fiercely, ‘' I have made my will 
He is disinherited. Kvery dollar of my fortune 

without reserve to Rachel Hilton, and in it 

expressly stated that the money is not to be 

given to you, Paul, You have made your bed, ep 
you must lie on it!” 

With a very white face Paul turned to the 
door, taking Daphue with him, 

“Ts it. true that that miserable old man has. 
actually disinherited you ¢” she gasped, as soon 
as the door was closed after them. 

* That is what he says,” said Paul, “ but hush! 
you must not speak eoillof him. Heis my uncle, 
no matter how he leaves hia property, We will 
be poor for # little while, but I am young, and 
brave, and strong, and can work hard for you, 
Daphne. We will not mind poverty for a few 
years. Iam sure to win in the end.” 

A scream of rage broke from Daphne's lips ag 
she turned ashy pale. 

“You might not mind poverty, but I would!” 
she cried. You have deceived me most shame- 
fully. When I married you I didn’t suppose that 
T was getting a pauper! Youdeceiyed me, You 
told me that you were the only heir to that old 
man’s fortnne, Live through poverty with you! 
Ha! ha! ba! Never! You are his relative, you 
roust inherit it !” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt has all been given to your sister Rachel.” 

“You must diepute tho will. It must be taken 
from her | ” . 

“No,” said Paul, proudly, "I should never 
do such.a despicable thing as attempt to dispute 
my uncle’s will, I would not prosper ifldid, I 
am glad Rachel has it, It will atone for what I 
have done, perhaps.” 

Could you see that mirerable, lame country 
girl enjoying that fortune, and make no effort to 
gain it ?”’ 

: The words shocked him, made him fairly apeech- 


ess, 

“Why, I'd kill her before I'd let her enjoy it! ” 
went on Daphne, wildly. ‘‘You must take it 
away from her, no matter how you do it. Go 
back to him and make -him change the will, 
Point a revolver at his head, and make him 
write out » newone. I will stand out here in 
the corridor and see that no one comes to hear 
what is taking place.” 

Was this the beautiful, innocent girl whom he 
had just wedded? It almost seemed to him that 
he had gone mad, or was the victim of some 
awful dream, 

* Daphne, are you woman, or fiend incarnate,” 
he cried, “ to think of such a thivg, much less 

ropose iti Iam a gentleman and a man of 

onour, You pain me inexpreasibly by forciag 
me to listen to such wild words, which, of course, 
you do not, you cannot mean.” 

**T do mean itd” she cried, in terrible fury, 
“I will never live with you a single hour until 
you have the fortune that I ied you for! 
Stare at me as hard as you like ; you may as well 
know the truth; I married you because you 
were heir to all that money ; andI shall not be 
hoodwinked in this way. You are not the only 
rich fellow on wy list ; and do you think I'lllive 
in poverty? I rather think not! If such an 
idea occurred to you for a single moment, quickly 
undeceive yourself |” 
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All in a mo nent the glamour had fallen from 
Pau! Verrell’s eyes, He saw the beautiful crea- 
ture as she was--an sdventuress, a money fiend, 
who would sell her soul for gold; and in that 
moment all his infatuation died a natural death, 
and he fairly abhorred the girl before him—the 
girl whom he had just wedded. It waa by the 
greatest effort that he could bripg himself to 
look upon her face, 

“ Why do you hesitate?” she cried, stormily. 
“Time is flying. Why don’t you go in there and 
make that old man change hie will? You are 
fooling away valuable time,” 

“ Do not attempt to speak further with regard 
to this matter. You have married a man, 
aud this is the end of it. If you do not choose 
to live with me, I shall not attempt to forse you 
into it, that’s certain, To be plain with you, I 
would give my life to undo what has been done 
thie last hour. The scales of infatuation have 
failea from my eyes. J was false to the girl to 
whom I was betrothed—the innocent girl who 
lowed meso, This is my punishment. I must 
not complain, for I alone am the cause of it, I 
do not suppose that you care to retuin to 
Willow Farm where Rachel is,” 

At the mention of the girl’s name his voice 
choked and grew husky. 

‘I haven’ very much money, as you know. I 
will divide what I have with you, Daphne. I 
will give you money for your support, It is the 
best I can do.” 

“You ere an idiot! ” cried Daphne, fiercely. 
‘If you are. fool enough to lose a fortune so 
easily, 1 am not. I married you for your money, 
aud I em going to have it, depend upon it! Go 
find your uncle's will and destroy it. You can’t | 
help inheriting all his property then |” 

“Never |” answered Paul, fiercely. “I want 
poor little Rachel to have it all, Heaven biess 
her!” 

“‘ And I repeat that I will kill her!” shrieked 
Daphne, “if she takes all those thousands away 
from me! Hear my vow, and mark me well, 
I see how it is, You want to get rid of me and 
— that fool of a Rachel, but it shall never 
be, I will kill you both firet |” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wuen the clock at the old farm-house struck 
eleven that night, and Daphne had not put ix an 
appearance, both Rachel and Aunt Marion grew 
greatly alarmed. 

“ Could anything have happened to my dear 
sister 1” moaned the girl. “ What do you think, 
Aunt Marion }” 

“] think they have eloped,” wae the thought 
that came to Aunt Marion’s mind; but she 
would not give expression to it. Some one else 
must speak the words which, if true, would be 
sure to kill Rachel. 

In the midst of their anxiety the door opened 
and Daphne herself entered. 

“Oh, we have worried about you |" sobbed 
Rachel, attempting to throw her arms about 
Daphne and kiss her; but the girl drew back 
proudly. 

“ Dear me, what a fuss you are making!” she 
exclaimed, angrily. ‘‘ If one etays out half an 
hour later than you think one should, you seem 
to consider it dreadful ! "’ 

“T told Aunt we ought not to fear, for Paul 
was with you,” returned Rachel, “ but, you know, 
it was natural for us to worry. You wore such 
valuable jewels, and there are so many tramps 
about here, that we did not know but that some 
one would attempt to rob you. Paul is very brave 
and strong, butif two or three tramps over- 
powered him, he would be unable to protect 
you.” 

"  It'sa great wonder that Faul didn’t come in 
with you, for he must have known how worried 
T ehould be at your remaining out so late,’’ said 
Aunt Marion, tartly. “I: fact, I am surpried.”” 

*You will be still more surprised when you 
hear the nows I have to tell you,” eaid Daphne, | 
quickly, ‘ Paul had in his pocket a letter for | 
me. i: was from Mra. Keeterton, In it she } 





home, but she forgot to enclose a ticket, or the 


money to se one,” 


Aunt Marion could hardly repress the cry of |, 


joy that rose to her lips upon hearing this. 

“ Tl) lend you the niew.” she decl:red, “ and 
you can repay me when you get home,” 

“ There's a train that starts a little after mid- 
night,” said Daphne, “ Perbaps it will be as 
well for me to take that if Ican get my trunks 
packed in 8 

“Oh, I'll help you!” answered Aunt Marion, 
with alacrity. 

** But there fs no one to take me to the station 
at this hour of the night,” said Daphne. 

“ Anérew can take you,” Aunt Marion answered 


Promptly. 

* If he has retired, don’t disturb him,” answered 
pace! “To-morrow or next day will 
do as R 
Marion; hurriedly" dopend upon that. Of 

m, 3; “de upon 
course he will be sorry to have you go; but he 
can ‘ou to the train, you may be eure.” 

. » you can see if he’s up yet, and let me 
know,” said Daphne, striding past Rachel without 
80 much as a look at her. 

Aunt Marion fairly flew up the narrow stair- 
way to her husband's apartment. He lay 
stretched out = his bed, after a hard day’s 
work, snoring like a fog-horn, 

“ Andrew !” cried bis wife, flying to his side 
aud shakiog him desperately ; “wake up! Get 
up and dress, quick! Oh, Andrew, I can’t get 
this man up!” she groaned. “Andrew!” she 
-_ sharply, “get up! Get up, I say, at 
once |” 


“ What’s—matter?” muttered the farmer, 
opening one eye, and blinkiug up at the candie 
aud the woman who bent over bim. 

“Get up and dress yourself at once!” com- 
manded his wife, irritably ; “you haven’b a 


moment to lore!” 

“ What’se—matier !” he moaned, aleepily, as 
he turned over for another nap. “Jf there’s 
robbers in the house, they can’t get nothin’ but 
you, and I guess they wouldn’t want you ;" and 
with those words on his lips he went to sleep 
again. 

“Wil vou wake up, and get up and dress $” 
cried his wife, dousiog him with the contents of 
a water-pitcher. 

“What in the world are you about?” ex- 
claimed Andrew, angri'y, now thoroughly aroused, 
“ Have you gone mad!” 

“Get up at once and dress yourzelf, and har- 
ness old Dobbin |’ commanded his wife. “ Don't 
waste time staring at me, but do as you are 
bidden |” 

“Hitch up Dobbin?” he repeated, scarcely 
believing he had beard aright. ‘“‘ Why, woman, 
are you eving insane in your old age?” 

“There’s method in my madness. Daphne 
wants to take the midnight train for home, and 
you must drive her over to the station, and take 
her trunks with ber. If we don’t get her off to- 
night when she is in the notion of it, she might 
not go ab all. Procrastination is the thief of 
time. Pshaw! that isn’t what I meant to say. 
Never put off until to-morrow what can be done 
to-dey, Andrew—-that’s what I meant to say. I 
never ebali know peace or happinness until that 
girl's out of the house. You know as well as I 
do that you feel the same about it,” 

‘I guess you're right there,” he muttered ; 
“ but, this is a terrible thing—io get ® man out 
of bed at this hour of the night !’ 

“ Bud only just think of the cause! You'll 
feel all the happier after your task is accom- 

lished.” 

“T’ll bet she won't go, after I get her to the 
station. 1 won't believe she’s going until I eee 
her off or the train, She's nod goin’ to give up 
Rachel's sweetheart as easily as all that!” 

“Ha! then you have noticed it, too, have you, 
Andrew?” cried his wife, under her breath. 

“Tain’t blind, be 1?” asked the farmer, open- 
ing his two blinking eyes very wide, 

“In most things, Andrew,” she assented, 
serenely, “If you miss putting Daphne in that 
train, she may change her mind,” 

“T'll get her there, if she’s taken a notion to 


said she wanted me to take the first train fur | go home,” he declared, “and good riddance to 


Don’t make yourself uneasy on that score, 
Marion.” 

His wife breathed freer. 

" See that you do, Andrew, I was very much 
afraid that she had eloped with Pau),” she criéa. 
“T wouldn't put in two hours of such torture as 
I did to night for any amount of money; so 
harness up poor old Dobbin the quickest you 
ever did in your life. The train won't wait for 
you, that’s certain.” 

* What time does the train start!” he grum- 
bled. 

* You ought to know that as well as I—twelve 
fifteen, and it is five minutes past eleven now. 
You see you have no time to x 

“Tbat’s so,” assented Andrew. “ Don’t fear 
me, Marion. Go and attend to your packing, 
or whatever you have to do, and remember, I'll 
be up and in time.” 3 , 

“Now be eure to get up at once, don’t 
bonryine out of the sone ead poo 

urrying out é room, pau & moment 
on the threshold to fling those words back at 


him. 

“T’ve an hour an’ ten minutes,” muttered 
Andrew. “ What cranks these women are, any- 
how! She might have given me at least half-an- 
hour longer to sleep, tired man as I am, after a 
@ay’s ploughing. By George, I'll take half-an- 
hour’g sleep, and she'll never be the wiser. I 
can drees in ten minutes, and hitch half-a-dogen 


I'll bet my old pipe that I'll have to 
wait for ‘em half-an-hour at 
doze on the box, I guess.” 

Andrew’s intentions were good. 
ing activity he calculated bis time, and he 
was to utilize it. But when his head touched the 
ae fens ego hedi 
an instant’s rop 
heavy slumber, from which even Gabriel’s trum- 
pet could acarcely have awakened him. 

Fifteen, twenty minutes passed. 
Marion was with ber packing, she had 
ear open to listen for Andrew, and as 
hear his heavy tramp on the floor above, 
shrewdly guessed what had occurred. 

The clock on the mantel! piece struck the 
hour, another quarter, then a little later on the 
hour of twelve sounded hoarse and clanging from 
the little old-fashioned eight-day clock. Still 
Andrew slept on . He had forgotten 
time—it was a blank to him; but his slumbers 
were not as peaceful as they were wont to be. 
He dreamed of Rachel and Daphne. He thought 
he saw the two standing on a steep bank, at 
the foot of w a deep, swift river ran, He 
called to Rachel to atep back, that she was too 
near the edge of the precipice, and that one step 
forward would be dangerous. 

‘I cannot get back, Unele Andrew,” Rachel 
had answered piteously. ‘ Daphne is pushing me 
forward, Save a Uncle Andrew, I am losing 
my balance! Ob, I am falling into the deep, 
dark water !” 

And even as he looked, his face blanched with 
horror, for the gir] went down over the cliff into 
the black waters, which closed quickly over the 
lovely white face, 

He watched the spot with fascinated eyes, but 


z 


a 


Rachel did not rise The dark waters that 
lashed the shore a dismal roar would not 
give her back. A groan burst from hie li 


and with that Andrew awoke from 
sleep, awoke to find the faint pink early light of 
morning creeping through the window into 
his room, Andrew looked about him with a 
start, 

Was it all a dream—Marion coming to him and 
telling him to hitch Dobbin? No, he remem- 
bered it alla moment later. It was not a dream. 
He had overalept himself after all. 

But where was Marion? He rose quickly, in 
great alarm. Of course the girl did not get off, 
and there would be no appensing Marion. Of all 
thinge in the world, he ded his wife’s tongue 
the most. 

Strong man as he was, he dreaded going down 


to breakfast and meeting her. If anything ha’ 
through this girl not getting off, she 
me him for it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Wirs a haltivg step and a very sheepish look 
on his face, Andrew Lee made his way down- 
stairs, 


The odour of strong coffee and fresh muffins 
floated up to him as he paused midway on the 


stairs, 
He opened the door and peered cautiously into 
kitchen. 


the 

His wife sat at the table enjoying her break- 
fast of crisp bam, done to a turn, fried eggs, and 
mealy potatoes. Andrew paused on the thresh- 
old and stared. 

"Why didn’t you stay in my room last night 
until you got me out, Marion?” he exclaimed, rue- 
fully. “I'm sorry ib happened, but I was so 
darned tired last night it jes’ seemed as ef I 
couldn’t hold my eyes open. I meant to only 
take a five-minute nap after you left, But you 
know how it is with me, Marion, There's ano 
train goes at seven, an’ I can get Da off on 
that jes’ as easy asnot. It'll bea pleasanter 
for her, too, to travel by light. It wouldn't 
have been so pleasant for to ride at night 
through those woods, "re Bo full of 
tran pe. T'll go and knock at Daphne’s door my- 
self. 

“ Hold on, Andrew,” said Marion ; “ you're too 
late—she’s gone !” 

“Gone!” he repeated, his chin dropping and 
his eyes staring helplessly at her. 

% a what I said,” returned Aunt Marion, 

. “By thie time she is rolling away as 
fast as steam can carry her.” 

“Why, how'd she get down to the station,” 
queried Andrew, in bewilderment, 

“I drove her over myself.” answered Marion, 
“When I saw that you could nob be 


grimly. 
depended upon, I started for the barn myself and 
hitched up bin and brought bim round to the 


front door. It was no easy matter to get those 
trunks on, but I accomplished it. Daphne would 
not lift one white finger to help me, but I was 
determined to get her off at any cost. I saw 
her purchasé her ticket, saw her and her trunks 
into the train, and watched it move off, and please 
the Lord, I never want to look upon the girl's 
face again. She shall never come to Willow Farm 
md upon that. 

think of that? +e -~ “ee 
you think o t very 
Rachel was s0 ti 
take a few minutes’ rest, I 
wanted to awaken her, but Daphne would nob 
hear of it, 

***T will write and say good-bye,’ she said, 
carelessly, ‘Tell ber I was too busy to run in 
just then.’ 

“ T took her at her word. .I thought to my- 
self a little sleep would do her more good than to 
bother with this heartless thing who took so 
little interest in her. 

“Poor Rachel, how she eried when she heard 
this morning that Daphne was gone, and without 
one word, 


a 
F 
EF 
3 
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“T thought she would break her poor heart. It | 


seemed almost impossible to comfort her. Thank 
God, Daphne has left, and we will never see her 
again, I feel so glad that I could hold a 
jubilee, 

“They say it isn’t right to wish visitors to go 
but somehow I can’t help it, Andrew, that girl 
annoyed me so much, and was such a trouble to 
Rachel. She watched her chance to get a word 
with Paul whenever she could. She was a sly cat, 
but bless you, you couldn’» make Rachel see 
through her designs, she’s so innocent,” 

Clever as Aunt Marion was, Daphne, the clever 
adventuress was more 80. 

Aunt Marivn had seen her enter the train, but 
she had not seen her step off on the other side, 
The trunks had gone on to their destination, but 
the girl had not. 

Daphne had waited in the shadow of the trees 
ustil the had moved out of the station— 
waited until the vehicle, with the grim woman 
sit on the seat, had rumbled out of sight. 

“ How pleased she was to get rid of me |” she 

t, with a sneer, “But she is nob done 
Woe) sha a dia haere adie means, I can tell 





A bicycle stood by the door of the wait- 
ing-room. Ib was not incased; probably the 
officials had just received it. Quick as a flash 
Daphne mounted it, and like an arrow from a 
bow she sped away over the hills. She soon 
distanced the woman jogging along in the old 
cart, and reached the farm-house fully half an 
hour in advance of her. 

As was the custom in the country, the doors 
were never fastened. She had no trouble in 
gaining access to the house and to Rachel's 

it, where the girl was sleeping sweetly, 
her dark head resting on her arm, 

Daphne stole up to Rachel, scarcely breathing 
lest she should awaken her, bent over her, and 
the moonlight, struggling in through the win- 
oe @ horrible light on the face of 
“She shall not come between me and a for- 
tune ! I vowed that to Paul, when we had that 
bitter quarrel last t and he teld me he bad 
learned to hate me. y should this lame gir) 
go through the world rich—she who has no idea 
what money will buy, and who would 
be content on thie farm 1" 

Her lip curled, and the fierce look deepened in 


eyes. 
Producing from the pocket of her dress a small 
vial filled with a grayish powder, Daphne let a 
few flakes of it drift down upon the sleeper’s 


lips, 
“ A fortnight from now you will begin to feel 
the effects of it, as did your aunt Kesterton and 
our real half-sister, the beautiful, high-bred 
phne Hilton. I used it successfully in their 
cases, You will fade away day by day, as your 
sunt and twin-sister did. No one will suspect, 
no one be able to save you. No known power 
can bafiie this deadly drug. No one will ever 
know that I administered it. The gleaming 
ee in through the window tells no 
She stopped a moment as she reached the door, 
and looked back. 


(Zo be continued.) 








MISS GILMOUR’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
HOPE DEFERRED. 


Rars waited with burning impatience for the 
return of Ursula, but two or three hours passed 
without bringing her, ani at last he rang the bell, 
end asked Sande if Miss Gilmour had not yet 
come back from her walk. 

“ Have you any idea in which direction she 
went ?” he added, on receiving a negative reply 
to his question. 

The butler hesitated, then he said,— 

“Well, sir, one of the gardeners has just told 
me he saw Miss Gilmour in the Deerside Covert, 
telking to the gentleman that was here at lunch 
to-day—Captain Lequesne.” 

Oh!” remarked Refe, shortly, and he picked 
up ® Dewspaper. 

Sands retired, and before the door had well 
closed behind him, the paper had fallen from the 
Squire’s hand, and he was gazing blankly at the 
opposite wall. 

Presently Lady Sue came in, her stiff black 

rustling an accompaniment to her 
entrance, 

“T cannot make out what has become of Miss 
Gilmour,” she said, a faint indication of testiness 
in her voice, “I told her that I specially wanted 
her to write some letters for me, to go by this 
evening’s post, and here it is nearly six o'clock and 
the mail gone. 

“ To is really very tiresome of her. Besides, she 
has no business to stay out so Jate, on dark even- 
ings like these—id is neither safe nor comme il faut. 
Icame in to ask you if you didn’t think we ought 
to send someone to meet her.” 

“ Send Sands—he is the most trustworthy 
pereon,” Rafe replied, and accordingly Sands was 





despatched, Lady Sue remainiog in the study for 
the sake of companionship, 

“IT think I must bring my visit to a close to- 
morrow,” she said, settling down once more in an 
arm-chair opposite her nephew, 

“T have been here a long time now, and besides 
with Minna ill, Clem has quite enough to attend 
to without having the bother of visitors, By the 
way, I can't make oud what's the matter with 
the child, 

“TY went up to eee her, op the doctor assuring 
me that it was nothing infectious, and I was 
quite startled at her appearance, She haa» sort 
of hunted look, asif she had something on her 
mind—lI believe she has, too,” added Lady Sue, 
with conviction, . 

“ Miona has something on her mind |” repeated 
Rafe, bringing his wandering thoughts back with 
an effort, ‘‘ Impossible ; Minna is the most open- 
hearted, guileless little thing in the world, and 
quite incapable of keeping a secret !” 

Lady Sue amiled sceptically. 

“ My dear Rafe, a man of your age is absolutely 
incapable of judging a pretty, blue-eyed girl of 


nineteen, and Minna has more will behind that- 


frivolous exterior than any of you suepect, 

‘I know she has always been a favourite of 
yours—and between ourselves, of mine too, L 
like her much better than either of her sisters, 
still you must remember there is a strain of bad 
blood in her, and ib will come out soroshow, 

“She has changed a good deal lately, and, if 
she were my daughter, I should not be satisfied 
until I had discovered the reason why.” 

It is to be feared Rafe was not attending as he 
ought, to his aunt’s remarke—especially con- 
sidering that his favourite cousin was the subject 
of them. 

As a matter of fact, he was straining his ears to 
catch the sound of footateps outside, or the echo 
of Ursula’s voice as she came in the hall, and Lady 
Sue, seeing that his attention wandered, took up 
the paper he had discarded. 

Sands came back just before dinner, bub be had 
neither seen nor heard anything of the truant, and 
then Lady Sue began to get alarmed, and to 
wonder if “something had happened” to her. 

To her surprise, Rafe ordered the brougbam 
be got ready immediately, . 

* What are you going to do!” she asked. 

“Derive over to Lady Redvers, and sec 

Lequesne,” he answered, briefly. 
- “Buat—Rafe”’—Lady Sue was looking at him 
with a quick gleam of comprehension—'‘ do you 
think Ae can tell you anything about Mise 
Gilmour *” 

"I don’t know, but I intend to find out,” he 
returned, with lips hard compressed under his 
moustache, 

A few minutes later the brougham wss brought 
round to the door, and he got in. 

“To Lady Redvers—drive as fast as you can,” 
was his command, and Jevons whipped up the 
horse, who broke at once into a quick trot. 

This was the first time Rafe had been out since 
his accident, 

Lady Redvers cried out in surprise as she saw 
him—she happened to be alone, the rest of the: 
family having gone oud to dinner. 

“TI did nob feel well, so I excused myself,” she 
said, “all the same, I am alittle tired of my own 
company, and ready to accord you a double wel- 
come in consequence.” 

**You are very kind,” he returned. ‘ The 
truth is, I came to see Captain Lequesne, f' 
wanted a few words with him on rather im- 
portant business,” 

Oh, dear, what a pity! He went away some 
time ago. I wanted him to stay, but he declared 
it was impossible, and I told him I really did not 
think it worth while runniog down from London 


Ir is a real pleasure to look at the woaderful 
variety of Christmas Novelties emanating from 
the old established house of (. Sparagnapane «& 
Oo. have this year increased their list, 
hich contains mapy beautiful specimens of the 
of cosaque making, and they cannot fail to 
ive pleasure to the thousands who will, with 
anxious faces, examine the contenta of these 
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for such a shcrt visit. He came to see you this 
morning, didn’t he?” 

“ Yes, and remained to luncheon.” 

“ Well, then, after that he only returned here 
to get his bag, and went straight away to the 
station, Poor Charlie! He did not strike me 
as being altogether himself this time. He was 
thoughtful aud distyait—quite a new departure 
for him, I told him he must be iu love,” 

Rafe winced, then he said,— 

“Can you give me his London address ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Lady Redvers, looking 
however a trmfle surprised. “ He has rooms ia 
Piccadilly —- Number 55, and his club is the 
United Service.” 

Having gained this information Rafe took leave, 
aud drove back home, 

Lady Sie met him in the hall, 

“* Any news?” 

He shook his head, and she followed him into 
the study 

‘*T was hopirg she might have returned ere 
this,” be observed—there was only one “she” 
for him at the present moment, Lady Sue was 
standing by his side, looking questioningly, and 
yet half sorrowfully into hia eyes. 

** Rafe, Ursula Gilmour's disappearance means 
a good deal to you, I can see, Was there any- 
thing between you ?” 

‘*] had asked her to marry me—that’e all,” 

Lady Sue suppressed the exclamation that 
rose to her lips, though she could not help her 
shoulders going up ever so slightly. 

‘ Aud she—what did she say?” 

* Led me to suppose she cared for me enough 
to bec my wile,” 

we hot imagine her making avy other 
answer,” the old lady returned, drily, “ but that 
does not render her present behaviour any the 
less extraordinary, At firat I thoughtshe might 
have lost her way in the woods—although that 
would have been strange considering how much 
she has been about the country lately, and how 
well she kuows it. Now, however, I have come 
to a different conclusion.” tf 

“ And that is }” 

“That she has gone to London with Captain 
Leguesne. I may as well confess Clem has just 
repeated to me allshe told you this afternoon, 
and, under the circumstances, I think she was 
right—it was no more than my due, I did not 
tell her so, but T was not altogother surprised at 
her etory, for I knew all along there was some- 
thing a little queer about Miss Gilmour-—that 
she dyed her hair, for instance. But she was 
quick and clever, and accomplished, and as long 
as she suited me, I did not wish to pry too 
closely into her affairs—one grows prudent as 
one grows old, Rafe, and I was really fond of the 
girl. Her flight is mysterious, but on the whole 
Lam not sorry she is gone, for she would not 
have been a suitable wife for you. You 
owe something te your name and position, 
remember,” 

He made a movement of impatience, 

“You seem to take for granted she won't 
return,” 

“J think her return highly improbable. She 
has been absent six hours and more,” 

“She may have hurt herself, sprained her 
ankle, or something of the kind,” 

“She may, but it is not likely. Besides, Sands 
says he made @ thorough search of all the home 
coverts. However, if you are doubtful, let 
some of the men go and look again.” 

Rafe gave the neceseary ordera, but he had 
not much faith in the result, Putting together 
the fact that Lequeane seemed to have come 
down from town on purpose to see Ursula, that 
she had undoubtedly joined him in the wood, 
and that he had returned to London soon after, 
he was of opinion that they had travelled up 
together. It is true he might have put this 
fact beyond a doubb by inquiring at the station, 
but he shrank from this on account of the 
publicity it would necessarily entail, It would 
never do to let the world know that Ursula 
Gilmour had run away from Westwood, 

Tt was twelve o'clock before the men came back 
from their search, which proved as futile as 
Sandy's had beeu, Rafe had expected nothing 





else, but after the news was brovght him he gave 
way to despair. 

He was no boy, ignorant of the world and the 
evil in it; moreover, knew that older and 
wiser men than himself had been fooled by 
b- autiful women, Was not the most probable 
sélution of Ursula’s flight to be found in the 
fact that she knew Clem had discovered she had 
come to Lady Sue uncer false pretences, and that 
she feared the consequences following the dis- 
closure ? . 

In the morning Lady Sue informed him that 
she purposed going to town by the first train. 

“T think it will be better to leave Westwood 
at once, and no one need know that Miss Gilmour 
is not awaiting me in London—no one outside 
the house, I mean,” she. said; and though Rafe 
did not think it in the least likely that the secret 
would not leak out, he concurred in the prudence 
of the idea, and added that he would himself 
accompany his aunt. 

Soon aiter breakfast the big barouche that had 
gone to the station to meet Lady Sue on the 
September afternoon which introduced Miss 
Gilmour to Westwood, appeared once more at 


| the door, and was laden with the parrot, the 


canary, the maid and the luggage, just as it had 
been then, only now Rafe and Clem had to be 
packed inside in addition to Lady Sue herself, so 
that the vehicle looked more than ever like a 
travelling caravan. 

Clem had insisted on coming to see her aunt 
off, though her aunt had intimated, with quite 
brutal candour, that it was a totally unnecessary 
attention, 

The station was rather crowded ; there was a 
cattle show in a neighbouring town, and all the 
farmers round were off to eee it, hence there was 
more bustle than usual just before the up train 
came in, 

Nevertheless the station-master, who knew 
Lady Sue’s love of attention, came bowing obse- 
quiously towards her, in return for which she 
affably entered into conversation with him. 

As they stood together a small, dark, clean- 
shaven man passed by, and cast a sharp glance 
over the group, in which he seemed to find some- 
thing more than usually interesting. 

Does your ladyship see that person—the 
little man with the gimlet eyes?” whispered the 
station-rmaster, excitedly, pointing after him. 
“That is the well-known detective from Scotland 
Yard, Mr. James Hewitt. I daresay your lady- 
ship knows bis name.” 

Her ladyship did, and gazed after him with 
some interest ; bub not with half the intereat felt 
by Clementina, who, in the Scotland Yard detec- 
tive, recognised the man who had been on the 
ladder in the Westwood grounds a few evenings 


ago 
What business could possibly have brought 
him there } 


ee 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN UNSATISFACTORY INTERVIEW, 


THE morning after his arrival in London Rafe 
drove to Captain Lequesne’s rooms in Piccadilly, 
He had left word at Westwood that he was at 
once to be communicated with if any news of the 
missing girl came there, but up to the present he 
had heard nothing, 

He found Lequesne at breakfast, and he could 
hardly flatter himself that the welcome afforded 
him was a sincere one ; in effect, the officer half 
suspected the object of his visit, and was wonder- 
ing how on earth he could evade the questions 
that he knew would follow. 

“Take a chair, my dear fellow! If you had 
been half-an-hour later I should have been gone 
to St. Pancras. I am off to the country fora 
few days. My train leaves at twelve o'clock 
precisely,” giaucing abt his watch. 

“Ah,” said Rafe, not’cing the movement, 
“that means that [ muet cut my visit as short 
as possible. Well, I will come to the point at 
once; My aunt—Lady Susan Ferrers’ com- 
panion—has left Westwood rather mysteriously, 
and I am here to see if you can assist us in dis- 
covering her present whereaboute.” 

Lequesne had been fairly well prepared for the 


question; nevertheless, he felt himseif colouring 
under Rafe’s intent gaze when it was put. 

‘My dear fellow, how in the world do you 
sup) T can belp you? I am not in Miss 
Gilmour's confidence,” 

" That po te we point. I fancied you were, 
and I have fairly good grounds for the ides. You 
will hardly deny that your sole object in coming 
to Westwood the day before yestercay was the 
purpose of teeing her, and,as a matter of fact, 

you were the last person in whose sdciety she 
!was observed on Mondry afternoon» Aiter 
luncheon she left the house in order to meet you, 
and one of the gardeners parsed you in the wood, 
Since then we have been unable to trace the Jady, 
and my aunt naturally feels a certain amount of 
responsility on her behalf.” 

Lequeane got up from the table, and went to 
the mantelpiece, where he stood, looking-down at 
his viaitor, and fingering his moust rather 
nee bod nos thd slightest intention of betrayin 

e ib intention zg 
Ureula’s jentiidaek 3 on the other hand, he had a 
rooted aversion to telling lies if they could 
possibly be avoided. ’ 

‘‘Tam sorry I cannot assist you, Ferrera, but 
really I ain as ignorant of Miss Gilmour’s where- 
abouts as yourself.”™ 

* But you knew she intended leaving West- 
wood ¢”* 

“ Why should you imsgine that?” 

“ Because I feel pretty well assured on get 
visit was the cause of her departure,” Rafe 
answered sternly, “Come, Lequesne, don’t you 
think it will be better to be perfectly open with 
me? If you wish it, I will promise that what- 
ever you say to me shall go no. further—not even 
to Lady Sue.” 

“ But I thought it was-on her behalf you came 
here” 


‘* So itis partially, and partially on my own. 
I am very anxious to know where Miss Gilmour 
is—quite as anxious as my aune.” 

Lequesne’s quick ear took in the change in 
his voice, and he guessed the ition pretty 
accurately. Rafe Ferrers was Miss Gilmuur's lover, 
and this was the reason why she had declared 
she must never return to Westwood. J 

He fully agreed with the justice of her decision, 
Under the circumstances the idea of their possi- 
ble union was absolutely revolting. If Rafe still 


contemplated such a thing, it would be kindness 
you, Ferrers, 


to convinee him of its impossibility. 

"I won't affect to mi 
and [ will be open with you to a certain extent. 
I did come to Westwood in order to see Miss 
Gilmour—it was important that I should have 
an interview with her, and only in that way could 
it be managed.” 

“Then ”"—Rafe bit his lip hard—“I am to 
assume that you were acquainted with her befor: 
your iatroduction to her under my roof ?” 

“That is so, I knew “her under @ different 
name, and amidst very different surroundings, 
What they were, [ am not at liberty to mention, 
and if you are wise, you won’t attempt to find 
out, This much I can assure you—Miss Gilmour 
has left Westwood of her own free will, with the 
intention of never returning.” 

‘Ah! She told you so?” 

“ She did, and I agreed that it was the only 
course she could pursue,” 

“Doubtless,” returned Rafe, with a bitter 
sneer,—"it was at least the only one that fitted 
in with your plans.” 

Lequesne let the innuendo pass. In order to 
avoid the necessity of replying, he busied himself 
in lighting a cigarette. Rafe meanwhile never 
lifting his eyes from their moody study of the 


carpet. 
A little clock on the shelf tinkled out the 
quarter, and this aroused him from his reverie. 
* Then [am to understand that it is useless 
for me to ask any more questions!” he said, 
with a certain finality, rising, and supporting 
himself by leaning on the back of the chair. 
“Yes; it is better so. Ia my opinion Mies 


Gilmour made a great mistake in taking the post 
of companion to Lady Susan Ferrers—she was in 
a false position from the beginning, and I felt sure 
no good could result.” 





" T have no wish to hear your opinion, Captain 
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Lequesne,” Rafe answered, harshly. ‘ We are 
dealing with facts. If it were not ao, I might tell 
you that it iemy opinion you were not speaking 
the truth when you said you were ignorant of 
Miss Gilmour’s present whereabouts.” 

The oificer grew red under his tan and 
frowned, 

He seemed on the point of making a sharp 
cetort, but checked himself on second thoughts, 
and smiled sarcastically. 

“ As you yourself say, Mr. Ferrers, we are 
Jealing with facts not opiniona, otherwise I might 
feel calied upon to take some notice of your 
wo 


rds, 

‘ But I do not desire to quarrel with you, as 
that might mean bringing Miss Gilmour's name 
inte_publicity; that, you will agree with me, it is 
better to avoid, 

" I think, perbaps, I must beg you to excuse 
moe. Mycab is at the door, and I have baiely 
time to catch the train.” 

Rafe drove back to Park Lane. He saw that to 
continue the interview would be worse than 
useless, - ’ 

Lequesne would tell him no more~-alas, he had 
told him too much already ! ie 

Rafe never knew how much of hope had lingered 
in his heart, until he came out.of the little 
Piccadilly lodgings, leaving the last¥estize of it 
behind him, Veet 

It was all over now. lreula was of 
his love, and the rest of his life must be) 
without her, | *: Spt as Se Fit 

Lady Sue.was a little startled when he joined 
her in the morning-room. She knew where he 
had ‘been, and was awaiting ‘the result of his 
dnquiries somewhat anxiously. 

“ Well!” she exclaimed, as he entered. 

"We need not concern ourselves regarding 
Miss Gilmour. No accident has happened to her, 
and she is preaizmably safe and well. I think 
Aunt Sue, if you don’t mind, we will drop the 
matter now and forever, No good can come of 
discussing it.” 

He sat down near the window, and stared out 
across the Park, where the mist was slowly liftir.g, 
and a few nursemaids and their charges were 
already disporting themselves, 

Lady Sue looked at him wistfully—it struck 
her that he had suddenly aged. 

Crossing over to him, she laid her hand gently 
on his shou:der, 

“* Rafe, Iam an old woman, so you must allow 
mea little license. I will not what Captain 
Lequeene has told you, but I see it is something 
that has torn away your last illusion, 

* Well, life is full of such lost hopes, Cowards 
ebrink from looking Reality in the face, but brave 
anen see that it is best to do so, There is no such 
thing as happiness in the world, but by and by, 
you will become a philosopher, like I am, and 
make the best of its substitute—Duty.” 

That same evening Rafe went home by the last 
train, He wired to Clem, and shesentthe brougham 
+o meet him; she was also sitting up for him 
when he arrived, though it was long past mid- 
aight. 

“T have news for you, Rafe, and I’m afraid they 
wont please you,” she said, following him into the 
study, ‘‘ This afternoon we had a visit from the 
police, who came armed with a warrant to search 
the house.” 

Rafe grew very white, His thoughts instantly 
flew to Ureula, 

*' No,” Clem continued, guessing what was 
passing in his mind, “ they did nob come to look 
for Miss Gilmour, but for a man named Lasaalle, 
who was supposed to be hiding here.” 

“ Lassalle!” repeated Rafe, more than ever 
amazed, “J never heard the mame ia my life 
before, to my knowledge.” 

‘And yet, do.you koow, Rafe, I verily believe 
the man has been here! You remember that 
detective—Hewitt, the station-master at W—- 
pointed out tous? Well, he, it seems, holds a 
warrant for Lagsalle’s arrest on a charge of murder, 
and he tracked him into. these. grounds more 
than a week ago, Then he lost sight of him, but 
he had reason to believe he had not Jeft.the 
neighbourhood, so Hewitt continued on the watch 
and declares that once or twice he caught a glimpee 








of him in the garden, and he is quite sura he slept 
somewhere in the a4 

* Impossible |” 

“ Well, I am inclined to agree with Hewitt—I 
believe he contrived to hide himself in the west 
wing, and his was the figure the servants saw in 
the duek, which frightened them so, and mude 
them declare the house haunted.” 

“Did Hewitt search the west wing |” 

“He searched the whole house from top to 
bottom, every outhouse, and shed, and barn,—in 
fact, it seems to me that he and his men did not 
leave a single spot unvisited, but they found no 
trace of the map, My opinion is that he escaped 
the night . before, went through the weat 
wing myself with the servants, in order to con- 


vince them that: t they talked about was 
all nonsense,” 0 Seyi ’ 

' inion on the sub- 
ject,. was that jew more about the 





one else, ‘this she discreetly 


kept to he Hye 
“ Did Hewitt give avy details of the crime 
this man Lasalle had eomiuitted } ”. 


“Nong He seemed very taciturn, but he 
showed me his warrant, and, of course, P'did nob 
attemptito regen 97 , 

"Of course nofhy it would have been foolish to 
have done.#0,.. .Bu whole affair is a mystery 
to me.. I can’t un dit atall. . =: 

“ Rafe |". whispered Ciem, coming nearer, and 


‘bending her headiclose.to his ear, “It haa struck 


me that (Miss Gilmour knew sometbing of this 
man, andthat she may have supplied him with 
food, ifhe did hide in the west wing, Perhaps 
his presence had also to do with her flight.” 

Rafe shook his head, but he did not. answer. 
It was useless to speculate on the matter. 

“T suppose this search business is not likely to 
be repeated 1” he asked presently. 

“JT should think not, but Hewitt is coming to 
see you in the morning. He begged me to be on 
my guard, and if anything at all suspicious oc- 
curred in the house, to report it instantly to the 
police.” 

“ How ts Minna?” Rafe demanded, with an 
abrupt change of subject, and Clem’s face 
clouded at the question, 

“Worse, I had to send for the doctor again 
this afternoon, Somehow she got wind of the 
fact that the police were in the house, and it 
excited hor dreadfully, Of course, all knowledge 
of the matter should have been kept from her ; 
but I was a good deal upsed myself, and hadn’t 
all my wits about me,” 

* A most unusual circumstance, Clem,” inter- 
posed Rafe, with a faint smile. 

‘ Ruth is with her,” added Miss Ferrers, rising 
to leave. “IT asked her to take my place until 
after I had seen you, but I must go back now.” 

She had got as far as the door, when she turned 
round. ‘ What about Mies Gilmour 1” 

“Nothivg—except that Westwood will never 
see her again,” 


nee 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DETECTIVE’S DISCLOSURE, 


THERE could be no doubt that Minna was very 
much worse, As Clem entered thesick room she 
was tossing restlessly about the bed, her flaxen 
curls tangled, her blue eyes wide and bright, ber 
cheeks fever flushed.. Ruth was holding some 
cooling drink to her, but, with an invalid’s 
caprice, she refused to touch it, and when Ruth 
still persisted she pushed the glass away with a 
violent movement that spilled half the contents 
on the bedclothes, 

© You may go to bed now, I'll sit up,” Clem 
whispered, and Ruth departed on the understand- 
ing that she was to be called if necessary. 

“ Are the police gone yet?” Minna asked, in an 
awed tone, a8, Clem took her seat by the bedside. 

“Gone! Of course they are. They went 
hours ago. Don’t think anything more about 
them,” Clem replied, cheerfully. 

Minna’s eyes were fixed on her sister's face ; 
she shook her head. 

“That's what they told you, but they didn’t 
really go, you know,” she returned with a 
curiously cunning look. “They are hiding now 





in some of the barns, ready to pop out at any 
minute on the chance of seeing him. But be has 
escaped.” She caught Clem's wrist and held it 
firmly, while she half raised herself in bed, to 
peer into her eyes, ‘‘ You are sure he ias 
escaped 1” 

“Yes, yes,” Clem said, soothingly, “ he has 
escaped, It was a mistake from beginnivg to 
end,” 

Minnasank, back on her pillows, and sighed. 
“Thatie what I said at first, but afterwards I 
knew pet if It was no mistake ; he told mé so 
himself, a not lie in auch @ matter, 
eos \ “a 







‘head away, and began mutter- 


ing. Clem laid her fingers lightly 
on her Be temperature had gone up, the 
jee and intermittent, Clem almost 


pu 
wiehed she had insisted on the doctor remaining 
in the house all night, but she had a motive iu 
sending him away. She feared the disclosures 
Minns;in her delirium, might make, The gir! 
had a secret. So much Clem already knew, and 
she hoped she might find out its nature during 
her feverish babblings, The doctor had told her 
what to do, and she was an excellent nurse, quiet, 
strong, self-reliant, and quite able to obey his 
instructions, Silently and deftly she a 
the room for the night, banking up the fire 
pes the medicine and various things she was 
ikely to want, on a table at her side, straighten- 
ing the bed-clothes, and finally lowering the 
light, The doctor had left a sedative to be given 
to the patient last thing, and he hoped it might 
make her sleep, which would do her more good 
than apy of his drugs, he said. Having finished 
her arrangementa,:Clem sat down in an arm- 
chair, close to the:hed, and prepared to make her- 
self as comfortable 48 circumstances permitted. 

Minna was still muttering to herself, but her 
sentences Were too fragmentary to convey’ any 
meaning to the listener, and presently Clem’s 
thoughts began to wander from the patient to 
Rafe Ferrers, and the last words he had spoken 
when she bade him good-night. 

He had said Westwood would see Miss Gilmour 
no more. Dearly would Clem have liked to 
know what had happened during his. visit to 
London, and how much of the girl’s history 
he had discovered, but prudence warned her 
against puttiog any indiscreet questions, and she 
contented herself with the assurauce that Ursula, 
at any raie, would never reign in her stead ab 
Westwood, 

Then she began to epeculate over the startling 
event of the afternoon-—the visit of the police— 
and to wonder what connection it could have 
with Minua’s etrange behaviour. ! 
Where had she heard that name before? She 
puzzled over it for some time, and the odd 
familiarity it seemed tv have for her, and then 
the explanation flashed across her, It was the 
name mentioned ir the newspaper cutting sent by 
Lequesane to Ursula, and which she had inter- 
cepted, 

Suddenly Minna started up in bed, and sat 
bolt upright, staring with terrified eyes iato the 
shadows, She lifted her finger slowly and im- 
pressively, 

“* Whosoever sheddetl man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.’ It says so in the Bible, 
and what the Bible says must be true. Oh, have 
mercy on him, have mercy on him! He was so 
young to die, and I loved him--I shall love him, 
all my life long! If I had been near him it 
would never have happened. I can’t think of him 
as dead. He waseo bright and gay and full of 
life—and the life ebbed away from hin Denis, 
Denis, Denis |’ 

Poor Minna’s voice rose to a scream of agony, 
and she sprang out of bed before Clem knew what 
she was doing. In a moment the elder sister's 
strong arms were round her, and she was lifted 
bodily back again. 

“There, there,” eaid Clem, stroking her face 
with gentle hands, and folding a woollen shaw! 
over her shoulders. “ Don’t think of ‘hose ter- 
rible things, Minna dear. Lie down and try to 
geb to sleep,” 

“JT can’t sleep, Clem, my brain is all on fire. 
All I can think of is Denis, Did you know he 
was dead |” 
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“yy AM AS IGNORANT OF MISS GILMOUR'’S WHEREABOUTS AS YOURSELF,” SAID LEQUESNE. 


lem shook her head, but she was startled, for 
her sister's voice was now calm and rational 
enough, and she wondered if there could be any 
truth in her ramblings. 

“ Ob, yes, he is dead,” Minna went on eagerly 
and confidentially, “and the police came after his 
dead body this afternoon, Surely you know that 
was what they wanted! They thonght I had 
hidden him in the west wing, bub they were 
mistaken. You, yourself, went all through the 
west wing nearly a week ago, and found nothing 
there, did you!” 

She waited eagerly for her siater’s answer, 
which was, of course, an affirmative, and having 
obtained it, seemed more satisfied, and lay quiet 
for some time, her fingers picking idly at the 
bedclothes, her eyes fixed half vacantly on the 
opposite wall, 

Poor Clem did not get much rest that night, 
neither was she compeneated for the lack of it by 
discovering the truth concerning Minua’s journey, 
aod subsequent strange behaviour, 

After that one outburst the poor girl lay fairly 
quiet, babbling to herself occasionally, and at last 
falling asleep. 

ib was vine o'clock when she awoke, and Clem, 
who had remained in the arm-chair watching her, 
then went to the window and pulled back the 
curtains, letting a flood of pale wintry sunlight 
in the room. The window looked out on the 
front of the house, commanding.a view of the 
avenue, up which a short, thin, dark man was 
walking briskly towards the house. It was 
Hewitt, the detective, on his way to see Rafe, 

At this moment Ruth came in, and Clem 
yielded her place, while she went off to get a bath 
aud change of raiment. Mosh women would 
have wanted to lie down for at least an bour or 
two after such a disturbed night, but she was 
rauch too anxious an«| excited over the interview 
that was going on downstairs to thivk of resting. 
What had Hewitt to communicate to Rafe ! 

Fler curiosity on this point was soon set at 
rest, She had hardly entered the dining-room 





to get a cup of tea, before Rafe came in, looking 
greatly disturbed. 

“T have bad news for you, Clem. Denis is 
dead,” he said, without preamble, and then he 
went to the window and looked out until they 
had both time to regain a little composure. 

It can hardly be said that Clem was i 
Perhaps Minva’s wild words bad partly prepared 


her for the truth. 

** When did he die 1” she asked, after a pause. 

“Some weeks ago. Hewitt has just told me 
all about it—or, at least, as much as is known. 
The poor boy was murdered, and this man 
Lasaalle, of whom the policeare now in search.” 

“Good heavens, Rafe, how terrible!” ex- 
claimed Clem, genuinely horrified. ‘Death is 
one thing, but murder is quite another.” 

“Tt seems Lassalle kept a gambling house in 
Vienns, and Denis was constantly t One 
night he did not come back to his lodgiogs, but 
as he was very erratic in his movements, no notice 
was taken of his absence, the reason of it 
was not discovered until his body was found in a 
well at the back of Lassalles’ house some weeks 
afterwards. Then the landlady went to see the 
body and identified it. 16 seems Denis was not 
living there under his own name, but under an 
alias that he had assumed, ee ne be 
purpose of putting his creditors off, thoug 
several of his friends knew his real name, the 
police did not find it out for some time, which is 
no doubt the reason the news did not reach us 
sooner,” 

“But Hewitt knew it yesterday ?” 

“ Yes, he knew it, only he was afraid of telling 
you, and judged it better to wait until my 
return—in which he was quite right. Pvor 
Denis! Iam afraid I have been rather hard on 
him. If I had shown myself more lenient this 
might not have happened.” 

“ Indeed, you have nothing to reproach your- 
self with,” Clem interposed, eagerly. “ You for- 
gave him » good many times, and it was only 
when you saw that leniency was thrown away 
that you put your foot down. Denis was re- 





solved to go to the bad, and whatever you had 
done, or had not done, the result would have been 
the same. Bat I don’t understand why the 
police should come and look for his murderer 
here.” 


“ As Hewitt told you yesterday, py By ocr ny 
him to theie and from what — I 
don’t believe the man can be far off now. He !s 
no ordinary criminal ; originally he seems to have. 
been a gentleman, and he isa capital linguist, 
familiar with every great city in Europe. 
though be has been the hero of many 
exploits, the police have never been able 
mulate anything definite about him till 
they are doubly anxious to lay thei 
him, in consequence of his 
socialistic intrigues. Poor 
peated once more, “I am glad my 
not live to mourn his fate.” 

With the sensitiveness of a fine na’ 
was blaming himeelf for i 
brother from a whereas it 
the only alternative left him. Denis, ever since 
his earliest boyhood, had proved a thorn in the 
flesh, both to his mother and her elder son, an@ 
mapy anxious hours had Rafe spent considering 
what was the bey Pn ge done with him. 
His insight told t the young man was 
weak rather than vicious, and, for this very 
reason, it had been all the harder to deal with 
him. And yet the boy had many lovable traits : 
he was reckleas, generous, sweet-tempered, and 
was always ready to share his last sixpence with. 
the Jast comer. 

“ How shall we break it to Rath and Minna?” 
added Rafe, presently, and Clem started from 
the brown study in which she had fallen. So far 
as Ruth was concerned, the matter did not pre- 
sent much difficulty, while as to Minna—eshe 
knew It already ! 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


Caicaco has a hospital where sick and wounded 
birds are treated. 
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“gray; YOU ARE TOO BEAUTIFUL TO BEMAIN IN SERVICE ALWAYS,” CAPTAIN RENEHAW PLEADED, 


CAPTAIN RENSHAW’S SURPRISE. 


[A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER L 


“What on earth isto be done, Ida? Here's 
that girl been and left us in this miserable plight! 
Nasty, selfish creature! I believe she did it on 
purpose, that I do!” said the sggrieved Mrs, 
Trafford, a pretty young matron of a year’s 
experience of the evils of house-keeping and 
domestic servants in particular, to her sister-in- 
law, who had just arrived, laden with a collection 
of baggage containing all kinds of killing attire to 
storm the hearta of the so-called sterner sex, 
though it was but a week's visit be it understood, 

“Well, let me get in anyhow, and put my traps 
up, Louie,” said Ida, as she kissed the fresh, dewy 
lips of the poor little woman, and then burst into 
a merry peal of laughter aa the cabman was 
putting down the innumerable packages ; which 
did poor cabby good to hear, for it was so sweet 
and musi so joyous; and he ran up Mrs. 
Trafford’s handsomely carpeted stairs like a young 
man, ecarcely feeling the weight of his burden, ao 
‘ufectious was the beautiful girl’s merry nature. 

* Really, it’s too bad of you, Ida, to Jaugh at 
my misfortunes. Wait till you are placed like me 
—you won't be so cheerfull, I can teli you,” she 
said, ina distressed tone, and a little indignant 
quiver of her lips. 

“ Come, little sister, I didn’t mean to tease 
you ; but you looked so comical that, you know, I 
couldn’ help laughing. I am awfully sorry—upon 


my honour jam |” 

““T was only Ida ; but really you don’t 
look at all grieved!” said Louie Trafford, 
laughing now, in spite of herself, at her sister's 
rueful ex i 

“That's because you can’b dive down here,” 
Pointing tragically to the region of her heart, 





* But who is the delinquent now that has caused 
this to be a desert ?” 

“ Why, that Harriet, who must needs go off, 
without giving me any time to get a substitute, 
to Chatham, to be at an interesting event—the 
sudden wedding of her only sister. Really, the 
airs and graces of theee madames, as if she was 
such an importaat personage !” 

“What funitallis! Here's Harriet, a staid 
sort of party, rushing off, with neither by your 
leave or with your leave, to be in at the death—I 
mean at a very interesting occasion ; while I have 
just left Lottie, our respected cousin, because I do 
not care to be mixed up in such, to eay the least, 
slow affairs, except to the party concerned,” she 


said, . 

‘*Upon my word, Ida, you sre incorrigible! 
Howl wish some good-natured Tom, Dick, or 
Harry would come to my rescue, and train you in 
the way you should go! Perhaps your long- 
suffering Lottie would get a little peace. But 
come upstairs, madcap, and see what a delight- 
ful bower I have made for you ;” and the two 
girls, for they were nothing else, although one 
was twelvemonth matron, ran upstairs, scrambling 
like children as they pulled on at each other's 
traine for very mischief and fun; for Mrs, 
Trafford was devoted to her sweet, wilful sister, so 
much so that her husband was sometimes almost 
jealous, But then he was but a very green 

dick, and suffered from the complaint com- 
monly known as verdancy combined with ochre. 

“ What a love it is!’ said Ida, hugging the 
little petite form with delight. “ Why, you have 
made it a complete fairy bower ; but who is this 
here ui What a handsome, delicious looking 


“ Oh, that is a photo of Captain Capel Renshaw. 
Willie took that the other day. Heis getting 
quite an artist, and dabbles about in his studio 
with north lights, paint, and nasty acids, which 

ones dresses and hands, and-—~” 

“ But you haven’t told me who heis, dear 1” 

“No; I had lost myself amongst the paints and 
——” this mischieyously, 





“A 


“ Oh, you tantalising little fox! Now out with 
it all, and tell me who this Captain Capel Ren- 
shaw is, unless you want to be punished severely,” 
said Ida. 

“Well, I am coming to it. He is in the hussars, 
stationed at Hampton Court, and often comes to 
smoke a cigar with Willie andhelp me water the 
plants in the conservatory.” 

“Oh, I never ! what an industrious fellow! Ie 
he married? Of courte it’s a foregone conclu- 
sion that so much virtue and manly beauty is 
appropriated.” 

“No, he is single ; and what is more, not a} 
all inclined to get doubled.” 

“ Oh, that’s a comfort ; and when shall I behcld 
this pattern of excellency ? for, be it known, my 
curiosity is whetted to an alarming extent.” 

“ Why, that is what I am in such a fix about. 
He is invited to dine with us to morrow, and I 
wanted to have everything nice, of course, especially 
aa it’s the first time we have asked him to dinner.” 

“ But what's to hinder him coming’? Surely, E 
am not in the way, am I ?”—this saucily. 

“Why, can’b you see that we are left withou’ 
a parlourmaid, and have but Jane, who is only a 
housemaid, and not able to wait dexterously as 
table ; besides, she is 90 nervous that I very much 
fear she would break and upset the soup into our 
laps when attending alone, especially with com- 
pany at the table, She isas awkward and clumsy 
ss any clown ¢” 

“lus certainly rather tiresome ; but don’t you 
know anyone who could come just for the 
dinner }” 

“No, For being a new-comer at Surbiton, you 
see know nobody as yet, Now, perhaps, you 
can sympathise with my feelings and dilemma ; 
but what a gem of a dress!” she exclaimed, in 
admiration, as her bright eyes sparkled at Ida’s 
graud Paris evening dress tliat she was taking 
from its prison and shaking out carefully. 

“Yes, it’s rather sweet; I had it made pur- 
posely to wear here. I thonghtit would surprise 
the natives, Louie! Now for my other,” diving 
down deep into » basket cavern, and revealing to 
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he delighted little matron a marvel of lace and 
shimmeringeatin, ‘“ This is for the dinner-party 
that you wrote about ; isn’t is a duck} Well, I 
shan’t disgrace you, shall J, Madame Sobersides }” 

“T'll tell you what ; you will make us all die of 
envy, and eclipse everyone, and storm the whole 
vattery of red-coata, I am thankful that Lam out 
of it al!, or perhaps we might fight!” 

And the two girls chatted on merrily upon every 
subject dear to the fair sex, when free from 
restraint or the presence of their male friends. 

But over luncheon the vexed question arose 
again as to the modus operand: of obtaining: a 
eubstitate for the heartless Harriet, 

“T've got it |” said Ida, as she put a straw- 
verry in her pretty mouth, and wegged her golden 
head sagely, 

“Got what, madcap?” said Mre, Trafford, 
emiliog, in spite of herself, at the comical expres- 
eion in Ida’s face, 

“ Why, an Idea ! 
worthy of a—a——” 

Oh, don’t keep me in suspense ; but out with 
it. I wish you wouldn't tease so,” 

“ Ic’s simply this—that I become the parlour- 
maid for the evening, There, what do you think 
of my plan?” 

‘That it’s ridiculour, Ida! If that is your 
brilliant idea I don’t think anything of it. How 
on earth could you act the part of a waiting- 
maid, I should like to know?! Besides, where 
should we be to permit such a thing }” this with 
an injured ait,“ If that is your only plan, it 
won’t do,” 

“ But itsball, for I have set my heart upon it, 
Louie, So there, you have nothing to do but 
acquiesce gracefully like a dear little darling as you 
» e ” 


A brilliant one, too, and it’s 


Mrs, Trafford never could refuse any whim or 
eaprice of her sweet, wilful sister, so she gave in, 
as usual, aftera deal of kissing and coaxing, and 
[da gained her point so far; but there was her 
brother to manage. But she knew of old that 
her will would triumph over his in the end, as it 
always had, from the time she waa a wee toddling 
mite, whom he looked upon as a little fairy from 
his big boydom. 

“ Upon my word, Ida, anybody would think 
you had taken leave of your senses!” said her 
brother, laughing at the absurdity of the thing. 

“ What harm is there” she persisted. ‘* It's 
an innocent whim of mine, and it never will be 
known ; and I shall! be able to hear all the little 
tit-bits when you are alone. Ob, it will be 
delightful, almost as good as being behind that 
clock at a freemasons’ meeting, as one of my 
countrywomen was!” 

“That is your way of thinking; bub it isn’t 
euch a delightful programme for the—the 
fellows,” 

“ Then they should not say anything they are 
ashamed of before a servant any more than a 
lady.” 

“I never said they did; I only meant that they 
sometimes chat about their chances in the matri- 
monial market, and such like,” he said, meekly, 
seving that she had turned the tables on him. 

“Well, that won’t shock me, So it’s all 
settled ; and if your friend, Captain Renshaw, 
doesn’t fall madly, hopelessly ia love with your 
new parlour-maid, you may depend it won't be 
my fault |” 

‘Well, I fear you won't succeed there, Ida ; 
for he is one of those unfortunate wights who has 
had some disappointment, and, I verily believe, 
a confirmed bachelor.” 

And yet he seems to get on very comfortably 
with Louie,” she returnec, archly. 

“ Yes ; but he feels himself safe ia her society, 
you see!” 

“No, I don’t see! Why, anyone would think 
that I was a regular man-killer !”’ she pouted. 

“So you are; but I tell you candidly it’s no 
go with Renshaw.” 

“We will see, Mr. Confident. Wait till you 
aee me in my get-up—mob-cap, dainty bib-apron, 
and plain’ princess robe. Why, there’s not an 


abigail ia London who could beat me!” 

“For mischief and impudence, I'd bet you are 
right | ’~-this as she caught him round the neck 
and gave him hei 
vas pleased, 


usual bcar-like hug when she 








It must be confessed that Idaline Trafford 
was irresi:tible, and had from babyhood ruled 
everyone who came under her influence and 
fascinations, 

She was just above the middle height, with a 
wealth of sunny hair, sparkling eyes that made 
aad havoc when they looked out of their saucy 
depths, a nose a trifle retroussé, which aided to 
her piquant manover, little feet, and the prettiest 
of hands; soft and dimply; there was nothi 
she couldn't do, and she made herself as m 
at home eyergwhere as the fly iu, your sugar- 
basin, 

She could ride, fish, sing, waltz, and was second 
to none at private theatricals, and a perfect adept 
at flirtation, as many a poor moth had fouad out 
to his cost. But she never meant to be cruel, 
for hers was too gentle a nature really to give 
pain ; but she was dangerously sweet, and there- 
fore made havoc among foolich youths uninten- 
tionally. . 

She was perfectly heart-whole, having, 24 she 
would say, never seen the man who she deemed 
worth giving up ber bird-like life of freedom and 
misc 

Se her suitors were all sent away, one by one ; 
kindly, but yet so eweetly, that they never felt 
the sting even of her refusal. 

The eventful evening arrived, and there stood 
the fair conspirator in her chamber before the 
glass, putting the finishing touch to her costume, 
which wae really bewitching. 

A long, graceful, flowing, plain black dress, 
that fitted her te perfection, a dainty apron, with 
coquettish pockets and bows of white satin ribbon, 
and the most bewitching of caps, 

She was fastening her golden braids neatly 
under it when her sister entered the room, 
and fairly started at the pretty picture Ica 
made. 

“T never saw you look so nice before! Why, 
you will spoil the appetites of both our soldier 
guests !”’ she said, amiling- with mirth and ad- 
miration at the picture Ida presented. 

“Then you think I shall do?” she said, tug- 
ging at a stray curl that would not be controlled, 
and eyeing herself critically. for the last time in 
the mirror. 

“Do! Yes, as regards a killing appearance ; 
which I shouldn’t so much care for were you 
really a servant. No, Ida, I should give you 
notice to quit the first evening, because a mis- 
tress does not care to be outshone by her maid, 
you know |"’ sbe said, mischievously. 

“They are here. I can hear their voices,” 
whispered Ida. “ Run down and receive them ; 
and, whatever you do, impress on Jane’s mind the 
importance of her not forgetting herself by call- 
ing me miss. She is sotiense and stupid that I 
fear she will make a blunder. Now you will, 
won’t you! Because I wouldn’t be found out 
for the world, I should die of shame, I know I 
should!” 

“ Never fear, dear, your orders shall be 
attended to; but it is nob too late, dear, to 
give up this foolish freek. I will help you to 
dress. Come, say the word, for I don't half 


like it—really I don’t,” she returned plead-'} 


ingly. 

“You foolish little goose! Why, I wouldn’t 
forego the fun for all the world~not I! Why 1 
mean to carry off the heart of this woman- 
hater, and do all kinds of fine things. Give up 
my cherished scheme—never!” and she gave 
one of her little theatrical waves of her hand 
towards the lower regions, that sent Louie into 
a convulsive fit of laughter, and caused her to fy 
down the stairs three at a time. 

“At last, there goes the dinner bell,” said 
Ida, as she stood on the stairs waiting her cue, 
as she styled it, before she tripped on the stage, 
or, rather, dining-room. 

She entered and went straight to the side- 
board just to reconnoitre and gain courage, then 
the soup and plates began to appear, and she 
came forward and assisted Jane in placing them 
on the table with perfect sang froid ; then she 
stationed herself at the side of the master, and 
dexterously took the plates from him and placed 
them at each individual that he named, So far 
so good, 

Now came the wiue, but she was equal to the 





brilliantly 
| the serving and the viands, bat the two gentle- 


occasion, and went round the table gracefully, 
with salver in hand, to help those who required it, 
bauety end (raoatal sacihege of theteaaivierase, 

uty zg -maid, 
that when she stood and made the 


inquiry, in 
her sweet voice, said, “Yes,” “No,” and 
seemed very estore Bec to take the waiter 


from oye i her ie Pinca fee table ‘Fond 
try aa she t to act rh of servant, 

waa that nameless grace sed dhceen about her 
every gesture and movement that enchained all 
men who came near her; try a8 she Would to dis- 
guise it, ; 

The dinver off as 8 
mew certainly looked. more than was quite con- 
sisteat with politenees, espec'ally the handsome 
captain, who was determined to question his 
host when they were alone ; for the enchanting 
m - face fair’ ea by its a 
an wi capped, as it were, by 
the badge of servitude, though he could neb help 
admitting ite becomingneas aud dainty construc- 
tion, Eas o> 

When the sweets came on the table he had 
more time to wateh her covertly, as he did not 
partake of sy Sap his thoughts ran thus :— 

_ ‘By Jove ! what a delicate band che has, it's 
as white as a lily~-never sav a domestic with 
such a hand in my life i.” ah 

‘Will you take Moeelle, sir” said Ida, in her 
aweet, low-toned voice, which almost startled him 
out of his reverie. ’ 

“No—I mean yes,” he stammered, rousing 
himself with a feeling of inward annoyance as she 
poured the sparkling wiue into his glass, 

“Tam a foclor a lunatic,” he thought, as he 
sipped his wine; “and ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of myself to allow my mind to run 
on such a—a person—a domestic, too! There’s 
no doubt I require a change of air or scene,” 
Andthen he commenced a little lively converra- 
tion with his host about different topics of the 
day ; and the pleasant little dinner passed off, 
and the cloth was removed to make place for the 
wine, at which signal Mra, Trafford left the table 
to the three gentlemen, 

In afew seconds smothered bursta of laughter 
came from Louie and Idaline, as they stuffed the 
down cushions into their rery mouths, and buried 
their beads in their puffy depths, lest their merri- 
ment should be heard in the next room, 

‘Oh-—oh ! my good gracious! I shall have a 
fit of hysterics, I know I ehall!” said Louie 
Trafford, between her ecachinations, “I feared 
every minute [ should go off to see you looking 
so demurely, and walking about the room so 
quietly ; and Captain Renshaw's eyes following 
your every movement was almosb too much, 
Why, Ida, you area born actrees |” 

“At allevents, I did my part, didn’t I? and 
have made ore of the most perfect conquests I 
ever nade in my life. How handsome he is! 
What soul-speaking eyes!” 

“T told you he was. Oh! he’s a real gem,” 
said Louie, “and I do believe has smitten the 
peeclees Ida. Ab! I told you you would sea the 
divine passion one of these days when you least 
expected it,” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Lovie,” she said, blushing ; 
‘but L must be off now because I may be caught ; 
but I am going to take them some olives, just to 
hear what they are talking about.” 

“Oh! that is really too bad,” laughed the 
little matron ; “ be merciful.” 

“So I am, surely, I am attending 
to their creature coreforts like a slave. Wher 
are the olives? in the sideboard ¢”’ . 

* Yes, dear, the. right-hand cupboard,” Mrs. 
Trafford replied, and away went Ida in quest of 
them, As she neared the dining-room she heard 
a buzz of converration from the inmates, bub.as 
soon as she entered all were silent, eg 

“ Talking about something Iwas nob to hear, 
evidently—perhaps. me,” she thought, as she 
placed the pretty green fruit, that looks so 
tempting, but, to the uninitiated, is anything 
but pleasant, on the table, 

Her brother sat looking anything but comfort- 
able at his roguish sister's reap ee, as he 





bad vainly hoped that she had given up her 
project of coming ia during their after-dinner 
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chat, and, in .deeperation, he waved his hand, 
and said, politely,— 

“That will do, Harriet, we shall require 
nothing more.” 

On which she left the room, but, as she closed 
the door, she beard the Captain say,— 

“ Whac @ lovely girl, Trafford! Really, I never 
was so struck in my life.” 

But she dare nop. wait for any more, as honour 
forbade, and, though she was full of fun and 
frolic, she hada natural distaste to play eaves- 
dropper even as a joke, 

When Captain Renshaw left Myrtle Lodge he 
was fairly caught and landed, as the fishermen 
would say. 

Ide, by her exquisite beauty and grace, had 
stirred the depths of his whole nature in a way 
thet no woman had done siuce the exquisite but 
fickle Lady Seyton had so cruelly jilted him 
eight years ago, for an earlold enough to be her 
grandfather. 

‘*T muat find out who ehe is,” he murmured 
“T have never felt like this since I was a young 
sub, I wish to heaven I had never gone to 
Traffords! I should be the whole lavghing-stock 
of the regiment if it were to get afloat ; and that 
fellow Hemming of ours has a tongue as long as 
the monument. Cunfound the fellow! I saw 
him watching me several times, Fancy, if it 
got wind that the invulnerable Capel, as they dub 
me, wae gone on a domestic cervant. Oh! I 
must pull myself together, this is no doubt the 
effects of old Trafford’s thirty-seven port and 
piok champagne. I'll have a soda before [ turn 
io, and yery likely when the morning comes I 
shall be myself again.” 

“ Well; how did I look, Willie, and how did I 
take my part” said Ida, when the two gentle- 
mew had left, and she now sat. in the prettiest of 
rose coloured wrappers, rocking herself to and 
fro on Louie’s favourite American chair, looking 
as demure and innocent az possible, 

“Why, I think you are the personification of 
mischief and impudence,” he said, trying to 
appear cross ; but it was no uee, for she gave 
him.one of her little arch looks that sent him into 
aroar of laughter, and he added," I hq or 
you will always be the same madeap, Ida; but, 
really,if you are determined to play such parte, 
{ thiok it would be better to confine them to 
amateur theatricals ; at allevents you would be 
acting for a good cause.” 

“But do you mean to tell me this wasn’t a 
good cause? You had two hungry travellers 
who wanted to be fed, and, consequently, to be 
eerved ; I fly to the rescue, like a true Christian, 
putting pride in my pocket, and waited vpon 
them, administered to their every want! If 
you don’t call that charity, perhaps you will tell 
me what is }” 

** Ah, little sister, you are too much for me, 
aud you know it ;.but poor Renshaw is awfully 
smitten, and he is-heir to a baronetcy, and a real 
good fellow, and through your mad freak you 
have spoilt everything. I wouldn’t care if he 
hadn't been so struck with you. Why, you 
would have carried off the prize of the season if 
you hadn’t been so foolish !” 

“But I thought hewasn’t a marrying man, sir, 
—that he was akind of woman hater; at least 
you said so”—thie with a tinge of reproach and 
& pretty. little pout. 

“Well, that I admit,” he said; “but who 
was to imagine that the cold, staid Capel was 
ae to come cut of his shell and fall in love 
with-——” 

" Your foolish little sister,” she returned, pre- 
tending to look hurt. 

“I never meant that ; there, confound it all, I 
don’t know what I did mean!” he said, feeling 
himeelf thoroughly worsted with the battery of 
her bright sparkling eyes fixed on him. “There, do 
a3 you like, women always do by hook or by 
crook, only don’t blame me if you lose as fine a 
chance as there is on the board,” 

Phat night Idaline was not quite so tranquil 
as she would wish to be, for » pair of dark, 
earnest eyes would haunt her dreams; and some- 
howshewas not too well pleased with ber escapada, 
seen from a calm and reasoning light, and she 
ardently wished she had not assumed the réle of 
servant, for a strange lcngirg possessed her tc 





meet .this handsome. broad-shouldered man in 
the garb befitting ber station. 

“Oh, why was Iso stupid!” she murmured, 
after having woke out of # fitful dream, where 
she thought ia Renshaw was offering her 
a rosebud and looking with a love-light in his 
eyes, and. calling her his queen of ro-sebuds. 
‘Lam always putting my foot init. He can 
never be anything to me now, for, as Louie said, 
and very justly too, such a proud, high-minded 
nature would never pardon a girl who could so 
far forget her position-as a lady. Oh 4 dear, oh ! 
dear, how my head aches, What will mamma 
say if she hears of it? I feel sure she will be 
awfully angry ;” and so the poor little wilful, 
but beantiful Ida, lay tossing about, bothering 
that dainty head of hers, till sleep again pres:ed 
— blue-veined, delicate eyelids into calm peace 
and rest, 





CHAPTER II, 


“ Wuat shall you wear this evening, dear Ida }” 
said Mre, Trafford, a few days after the memor- 
able little dinner. 

**Oh, I don’t know, dear,” returned Ida, list- 
lessly, “I suppose the cream satin!” 

**You want a tonic! Why, madcap, what 
ails you?’ said her sister, in an anxious tone, 
“you don’t seem the same bright mischievous 
sprite at all.” 

“I am quite well, dear. We do not always 
feel so merry as we could wish ; you know a fit 
of the dumps seizes everybody at times.” 

Poor Ida did not care to tell her sister that 
she was piniog for a glimpse of the only man 
who had ever stirred the depths of her young, 
innocent heart; her whole nature revolted at 
making even a confidant of this affectionate little 
woman, who, perfectly ignorant of the true state 
of Ida's feelings, ascribed. her -alteration of 
demeanour to a want of tone ia the system that 
required change of scene and gaiety. 

" Miss Trafford, permit me to introduce you 
to Captain Renshaw,” said Lady Munster ; “and 
lead Miss Trafford into dianer, please,” 

Ida’s eyes drooped, and she felt a burning glow 
all over her frame, for she had not the slightest 
idea that she should meet him at Hampton Cours 
Palace, 

Captain Renshaw turned pale, and bowed 
over her jewelled hand, and said, in those deep 
manly tones that had been as sweet music to 
her soul ever since she met him that fateful 
evening,— 

“Tt gives me great. pleasure to meet you, 
Miss Trafford, as 1 presume you sre my friend 
Trafford’s sister,”—this as he offered her his 


1m, 

* Yes, there is my brother with his wife, just 
before us,” she answeied, 

‘*Ah! yes, I have not had time to sec them 
yet; I was late,” he said abstractedly, aa his 
eyes were scanning Ida's beautiful face. 

“I'm clean gone mad,”. be thought; “ why, 
she is the very image of her my sweet unknown 
whom I am determined to see again come what 
will.” 

Ida ate very little, and fixed her eyes in serious 
contemplation of the. gold lilies on her. plate ; 
while Capel, who was seated one side of her, every 
now and then stole a puzzled glance at her, and 
this disconcerted her very much, and she felt her 
face burning even,to her shell-like eara, and she 
thinks how dreadfully red she must look, and that 
makes her feel worse ; and, to crown her misery, a 
stont lady, who sits the otber side, will keep 
chatting about Wales, aud the bad cuisine at the 
hotel she stayed at, which brought on a serious 
fit of indigestion ; and had she ever suffered, 
because she knew an {invaluable remedy worth its 
weight in gold, its name being pepeine. 

Poor Idaline said she did not require pep- 
sine, and sat on in perfect misery, wishing the 
elderly party had succumbed to the indigestion. 

At last the long-wished-for signal came, and 
she and the feir daines swooped off, like a flock 
of peacocks, into the drawing-room, 

“Why didn’b you eat your dinner, Idai” 
inguired her sister, anxiously. “ Was it having 
the Captain so near } I am sure you need not fesr 





that he would recognise you. Why you wouldn't 
know yourself, it’s acompiete metamorphosis. But 
caly think of him being here !”’ she ran ov, Ilttie 
guessing the pain she was inflicting ; “ he never 
said a word to us about it the other evening.” 

And a very good reason, for the heard and 
senses of the gallant captain were so enthralled 
that he forgot.everything but that the ideal 
woman of his dreams stood there in the garb of a 
servant. 

After a while the gentlemen entered, and all 
was merry chatter, they constituting themselves 
waiters, handing t«a and coffee to the fair sirens, 
who lounged at their ease, casting languishing 
glances at their own particular cavalier. 

Having served I”aline, the captain took the 
vacant eeat by her side and began talking, as only 
Capel could talk, of tiavels, scenery, and pictures 
he had seen in Rome, and his exploits and tiger- 
bunts in the East, 

“What a traveller you have been, Captain 
Renshaw !”’ she said, eliyly ; “‘ have you ever been 
to Spain *” 

‘* Yee,” he replied, “ but I do not care so much 
for it.” 

“ But the Spanish ladies—surely you admire 
them?” 

“Yes and no, I like their eyes and the grace 
they wear their mantiilas, but their nature not 
atall [am oneof those who can see no perfect 
type of woman like my own English women, both 
in beauty and frankness, Miss Trafford,” he said, 
looking with keen curiosity and adairation into 
her fac, which she was trying to conceal behind 
her fan. 

“Then I presume you prefer our Saxon style of 
beauty, Captain? I thought most travellers 
returved to their own land quite out of conceit 
with their fair-headed, blue-ey ed country women,” 

“I think you do travellers an ivjustice. then, 
for most men whom I have been acquainted wiih 
endorse my opinion, [ assure you, and all of them 
feel heartily glad to leave the large-eyed houris of 
Italy and Spaiit for the sweet, fresh girls of their 
old home, who never stoop to petty tricks or 
deceive by artful devices, and assume an inuo- 
cence they do nut feel.” 

“ Perhaps they do not act allof them wilfuliy.” 
she said, her lips trembling. “It may be that 
they feel more than you give them credit for.” 

“That may be very possible,” he replied ;‘‘ but 
T have a great dislike to anything false or sham 
in-any way ; but there, [ am airing my views and 
becoming a great bore, Will you favour me by 
singing to-night } Your brother was kind enovzh 
to say that if I begged the favour you would 

be gracious enough to grant iu,” 

**T really would, I am sure,” ehe stammered, 
tremulously, as unshed tears bedimmed her 
pretty eyes, and she averted her face lest he 
should notice hor anguish; “ but I have rather a 
headache, and—and think I wil! go out into the 
air, ” 


“Tt is the heat,” he said, sofily, as he offered 
her his.arm and led her out into the fresh 
summer evening stillness, into the beautiful 
grounds, where the splash of the fountains, send- 
ing their erystai jets high into the mystical 
evening shades gave a fairy-like picture, especially 
when the silvery moon peeped coyly from the 
grey clouds, tipping the clear drops with silvery 
sheen. 

“ How calm and delightful this scene ie,”’ he 
said, gently, as he wrapped her lace wrap cour- 
teously around the gleaming white shoulders, 
“T often thivk it almost an impossibility that 
there is a large, teeming city full of noise and 
bastle 80 near such a peaceful little place as 
this. 

“ Bat I thought men did not care for quietude 
—especially soldiers,’ she said, “It must bea 
great change after the excitement of travel and 
battlefields.” 

“That is the reason I like it; but, pardou 
me,”—this as they ueared the palace—I am 
wandering ia a dream, and the more I hear your 
voice and look at your face the more puzzled I 
become. You are eo very like someone I have 
met before.” 

“ Indeed |” she said, nervously, 

Now was the golden opportunity co have ex- 
plained all, but she had uot the nerve or courage, 
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for his words rang in her ears-—“I dislike every- 
thing false or sham in any way!” and she, poor 
child, allowed it to slip by, hoping that she in 
her sweet loveliness would yet win this man of 
all men. 

Oh, foolish, mistaken judgment that would 
sever two lives that one little word could have 
made perfect as far as mortals are permitted in 
thie world to be ! 

“T am glad I remind you of some one, if she 
was nice, Is ehe an old friend ?” 

“ No, Miss Trafford,” he said, dreamily. “She 
was not known to me at al.” 

“Simply a fancied resemblance, I daresay,” 
she replied, trying to assume a gaiety of manner 
she was far from feeling. “ Probably, if you 
saw us together you would find us perfectly 
different,” 

“Very likely,” he said, moodily ; “ her life 
wae not cast on pleasant waters, poor child, and 
there lies the difference.” 

“You seem very interested in thie—this 
strauger,” she said, gently. 

“Stranger! I never said so, Miss Trafford,” 
he returned, rather curtly. 

“I beg your pardon, Captain Renshaw, but 
you said she was not known to you.” 

**Soranger,” he thought, “how little she 
knows my heart is entirely wrapped up in that 
stranger, as she styles the one woman I ever fell 
in love with at first sight. What would this 
lovely girl, fashion’s favourite, say were I to 
tell her she was like her brother's housemaid } 
Why, treat me to a scornful flash from those 
eyes of hers, and tell me I had insulted her!” 

“T meant that she was not amoug my visiting 
acquaintance, that was all ; but the dew begins 
to fall rather heavily. Do you not think it 
better to return #” 

“ Yes, please,” and she shivered and wrapped 
her shaw! closer as they walked on towards the 
drawing-room windows, where all was gay and 
bright with lights, music, and the silvery laughter 
of fair women mingling with the deeper tones of 
the men. 

“Now, you will perhaps fayour me with a 
song,” he said, as they entered the long, old- 
fashioned, but handsome room. 

"TI will do my best; but really Tam no singer, 
I only care for simple ballads, Captain Renshaw, 
and they are old-fashioned.” 

“They are what I really do like, in preference 
to anything. I am no admirer of the operatic 
mania, that so many people go mad about, I 
like to hear it well rendered with its accessories on 
the stage, bub in a drawing-room I consider it 
quite out of place, however gifted the singer 
might be,” 

“ How strange! that is my idea entirely,” she 
said ; “it quite jars on my nerves to hear a lady 
struggling through the most difficult runs and 
dramatic passages that would be a severe task 
even to a star artiste,” 

He was more than pleased with the way Ida 
sang that eweet ballad dear to every heart that 
beats, be it in fustian or fine broad cloth,— 
"* Home, sweet Home.” 

**What a beautiful voice your sister has, 
Trafford ! I never heard that sung with such 
feeling and pathos before. Do persuade her to 
sing another.” 

“That [ chink would come better from you, 
Renshaw,” he said, smiling. 

“Will you favour us with another, Miss Traf- 
ford?” he said, persuasively. 

“ Ob, do, dear child,” chimed in Lady Munster; 
*'T never enjoyed that dear old song so much in 
my life; every word seemed to stir my heart 
with sympathy.” 

There was now a crowd around Ida, listening 
with rapt attention to her fresh young voice, 
sweet and clear, filling the specious chamber with 
the “ Last Rose of Summer.” 

When the last notes died away there was a 
deep silence, which spoke of the intense absorp- 
tion she had held her hearers during the besutiful 
ballad, and murmurs of admiration now greeted 
her as she quietly rose and left the piano, 

“I can never thank you sufliciently,” said the 
Captain, gallantly, as he led her to her seat, 
“ you are indeed gifted with the sweeb power of 
gong.” 





“I fear you are me, Captain. I 
never care to sing even my old ditties, except to 
pe cm or my brother, lest I should bore my 

ude,” she aid, demurely, 

“That would be impossible. And as to flattery, 
I am incapable of it, Miss Trafford. Mine is a 
nature that will, unfortunately, out with what 
it means, even before I am able to help myself— 
the art of flattery never was mine,” 

The evening seemed very short when the 
brougham came to whirl Ida and her friends 
away, and her eyes were suspiciously dim as she 
sat there, huddled up in a corner, quite silent, 
thinking of Capel and his fine, handsome face, so 
full of manly strength of will, and yet geutleness 
of those earnest large eyes, that had entered into 
the maiden depths of her very soul, never to be 
erased while life lasted, and she bitterly upbraided 
herself for the silly freak that had placed her in 
this unhappy position. 

“Wee I to confess,” she soliloquised, “ that I 
was the girl who assumed the part of a servant, I 
feel sure he would turn from me with contempt 
and dislike, so great is his antipathy to anything 
like acting. What shallI do? He admires me 
very much, I can see that !” 

And the thought was so sweet to her that she 
blushed rosy-red, 

“ How quiet you are, madcap,” said Mra, Traf- 
ford; “but there, you are thinking, I daresay, 
of the grest hit you made with your rongs, I was 
quite proud of you. Lady Munster said that she 
could listen to you for ever ; that was a compli- 
meut to come from such an accomplished woman 
I can tell you.” 

“Te was very kind of her, I am sure,” returned 
Ida, listlessly. 

“ Well, now tell me how you got on with the 
Captain?” she rattled on; “he seemed very 
attentive to you. I am sure he admired you im- 
mensely ; butthere, you looked charming, that 
dress suits you to perfection. I fancy, somehow, 
Algernon Munster was quite gone by the way he 
hung over you at the piano, Poor fellow! it 
was quite fun to see him ashe turned over your 
music ; it was a blessing you knew the words and 
accompaniment, for he turned over two leaves at 
a time in his eagerness ; and the Captain looked 
such d at him that I thought he would 
challenge him to fight a duel.” 

‘*How you do run on, Louie. Captain Ren- 
shaw only paid me the ordinary attention a 
gentleman pays alady whom he has only just met 
at a dinner-party for a few hours.” 

“JI declare you are getting downright pro- 
voking, Idal” said the merry little matron, 
trying to appear aggrieved. “You never chat 
and tell me all kinds of little ‘secrets like you 
used, but sit in a corner and mope, leaving me to 
guess or imagine al! kinds of thingy. You are 
not the merry sister of old |” 

“Am I not?” she said, rallying herself from 
her sad thoughts, “The reason is, I have not 
felt quite so well, Louie ; but I am all right now. 
As to my conquests this evening, I certainly 
was not aware of them. Captain Renshaw 
was very polite and all that, but nothing par- 
ticular.” 

“Ab all events, he looked at you very often, 
and seemed completely puzzled,” broke in her 
brother. “I never saw such a perplexed ex- 
pression on & man’s face in my life when he 
talked to you! Do you think he has any sus- 
picion about you and the fetching-looking parlour 
maid being one, Idal” 

“No, certainly not!" she replied, sharply. 

“ Why, how you take me up, madcap! I was 
half in mind to make a clean breast of it, and tell 
Renshaw the whole of the joke,” 

“If you did,” she said, angrily, “ I would never 
forgive you as long as I live!” 

“Don’t tease her, Willie,” interposed Mrs. 
Trafford. “Poor child, she is not well; I 
feel sure she is suifering with a racking head- 
ache.” 

When Jda stood with her candlestick in her 
hand, ready to retire to her room, ehe went up to 
her brother, as she had been wont to do from a 
wee wite when ehe had been naughty, aud threw 
her arms around his neck and pressed her lips to 





his, saying contritely,— 
“Pray forgive me, brother dear, for my petu- | 


lance to-night. Madcap ia not quite herself; 
and tsa gr tell Ca Recew that i 
acted that night, will you?”—this eo coaxingly. 
“To was a silly , and I would not ha’ 
him know, because it would make me very 
miserable.” 
“Why, little. sister, rather than do that I 
would sacrifice au: his friendship 
Rest assured that, now I know you do not wish 
him to know that, he never will from me; bu 
really I cannot see that it would matter to him 
abit, I should think he would consider it a big 


e.”” 
“I have your promise, mind,” waa her lass 
raul, ap hv aeons up her satin skirts daintily, 
left the room, relieved in her mind that Willie 


oe Z 


raise your spirits and 
she said, kissing the s 
tenderly. 

It was a really delightful morn! 
was fresh, crisp, and yet balmy, an 
fume from the new-mown hay that lay in heape 
waiting for the sun to dry it it was garnered 
up safely for the winter, 

All Nature seemed to ome ee 
the choristers of the woods were in fu 
and flowers, shrube, and trees seemed 
with a loving welcome as she strolled through 
hedges and janes drinking in the 
harmony of Nature, 

“ How lovely everything is,” she murmured— 
“how happy these birds are. All seems peace. 
Why am I not like them—free from care? Is 
love always 20 restless, so full of doubta? I was 
as happy as they acarcely a week ago, before 1 

now 


i 
1 
i 


& 
g 
3 


saw Aim, and all is and life is no 
longer bright,” 
Because, you foolish girl, love has at last caught 


winding bends and turns, 
lawns, dotted with bright flowers and fine old 
trees, spreading their huge arms affeetionately 
towarde the ever-flowing river, as it eddied and 
against the little crafts that 
waiting their ccoupante. 
iring glance was shot from the 
stalwart, white-Jannelled boating men, as they 
pulled leisurely alovgside the shore, at the brown- 
clad figure, with the sunny hair just a wee bit 
dishevelled by the river breese, and with her 
large eyes looking pensively out upon the varying 
scene. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Trafford !” said a rich, 
deep voice; “this is indeed an 
pleasure.” And, turning, she met the dark eyes 
of the man she loved fixed upon her with o 
mingled expression of admiration and deference. 

Hers drooped under their veil of fringe, and 
her face paled and flushed alternately as she shook 
hands, and said, 

“I came for a little stroll this delightful 
morning, but, like yourself, never expected to 
meet anyone I knew.” 

“This is my usual constitutional,” he said, 
smiling. “ Is it not a pretty sight on the river ? 
and over the other side some fellows are camping 
out. That seems a nice way of enjoying one’s self 
in the summer time, does not it?’ 

“Yes, but I suppose your military instincts 
lead you to admire such things, Do know, 
if I were 9 man, what profession I w chooee ?”” 
This, with a side-glance at his face, only to catch 
his eyes fixed stealthlly on her, as if anxious to 
solve some problem. 

“T cannot guess ; men sometimes choose such 
odd calling, you know, Miss Trafford, but I should 
like to hear what would be the result of your 
choice.” 

‘© Well, I would be a soldier, above all things,” 
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and then she blushed at her own temerity, for her 
words implied a compliment to his career which 
he was not slow to avail himself of, for he said, 
with an eager stnile,— 

“Really, Miss Trafford, you pay the army & 
very high compliment, for which I thank you,” as 
be raised his hat, gallantly. 

“Tt is really too bad to tease one so, Captain 
Renshaw ; but perhaps, after all, I do notlike 
soldiers because they happen to follow the profes- 
sion of arms.” 

‘* Nay, that would be cruel,” he said, laughing ; 
“vou know there must be a bond of comradeship 
between all those who enter the army.” 

“What! Am I to take ensign, lieu- 
tenant, captain, major—not to speak of colonels, 
generale, field-marehale—-to my heart, 
because I have a penchant for their vocation ¢ ” 
she asked, laughingly, and turning her mischievous 
eyes upou 

“ Heaven forbid | that would be expecting too 
much,” he in @ tone of good-humoured 
banter ; “ but, at all events, I may rely upon 
your helping me, as a comrade, to unravel the 
little mystery that has exercised my mind for 
some time past.” 

“A my 1 really, how delightful. What is 
SSA MiG ietee hppeeion, prdien. ove Os onl 
eaid y te, guessing only too we 
what was coming, but keeping her head half 
averted, lest her laughing eyes should betray her. 

“I can assure you there ee ee 
romantic in the matter, Miss Trafford ; it is only 
a- coincidence,” he replied, “a something which [ 
feel interested in, that is all.” 

“How disappointing. I expected something 
more than mere coincidence. I am not an adept 
in solving problems, but, of course, I will try to 
help you as far as lies in my power.” Mentally, 
she added, “ What a time he is comiug to the 
point 1” 
ial ae know how to begin,”, he said 

ta . 
% Tndead I cannot see how I can lead up to the 
subject. Was it about a flower, or a song, or 
what 1” and she cast down her eyes as if in deep 
thought, but really to hide their tion of 
the awkward fix into which he had got himself. 

““Now you have helped me; my mystery is 
connected with a woman.” 

“Oh! only a woman? Was she—she nice} ” 

“ Yea, very, for her station.” 

“Indeed | some person whom you feel inte- 
rested in— possibly a relative of one of your men ; 
but where can the mystery be?” 

“Tamcoming to that, that is if I am uct 
trenching on your patience and time?” 

“Oh, no 5 please go on, I am beginning to feel 


“ Well, the—person I refer to was very like 
you, Miss Trafford.” 

“TI should like to see her, it is seldom one 
meets with one’s own double; but surely you 
must know who she is?” 

“ Indeed, I do not.” 

“Not even her name?” 

“ No.” 

“Then surely her station in life?” 

“ Yes, I can su that information readily ; 
ehe wasa servant in your brother's household.” 

“Why, what is there in that to excite your 
interest, or to make @ mystery off Pardon the 
naw but gentlemen, ; trust, Ror Wve 
such persons except to forget them, Captain 
Renshaw.” This in a tone of assumed hauteur, 
conceived in a spirit of mischief. 

“ You are not offended, I ho I only thought 
you could tell me something al her.” 

“This is rich,” said Ida, laughing merrily. 
“Why not ask my sister, if you wish to obtain 
that person’s character ? Her satay at the Myrtles 
must have been very short ; for I have not seen 
her tomy knowledge, nor do I feel any particular 
interest in my brother's servants, Perhaps 
some friend of yours wishes to engage her 1” 

“No; somehow [ liked the looks of the girl. 
There was ao much grace and refinement about 
her that I thought possibly she might be the 
daughtet of a gentleman reduced in circumstances, 
and had been cast upon the world,” he said, so 
eer as to give Ida the impression that he 
was ly in earnest, 


in 





*T cannot say that I feel at all flattered in 
being thought toresemble a mere menial,” this 
with affected ecorn that roused his ire somewbat, 

“T cannot see that there is any need of being 
offended, Miss Trafford, In nature we eee some 
of the fairest flowers growing among wecds and 

bles, and if transplanted to a conservatory 
would bloom and give forth as fragraut a perfume 
as those reared under more fortunate surround- 

; and, let me add, that even a servant can be 
a lady in her manner. They are menials never.” 

“How noble he is!” she thought ; but said 
aloud, in 8 mocking vein, ‘' Oh, if your sentiments 
were to pervade society, Captain Renshaw, ser- 
vants would mutiny, and expect to be promoted 
from the kitchen to the drawing-room whenever 
& gentleman t fit to notice them ; they are 
vain enough as it is.” 

“There you wrong me,” he esid, hotly, “TI 
never led ber to believe that I even noticed her 


presence, 

“Oh, you needn’t be so sensitive. I have 
heard that gentlemen like servants to be pretty,” 

“ But this one was more than pretty, che was 
positively beautiful. 

“ And did she wear a cap and apron !” 

BE or weg oe Nr dg te of that I could 
see that she was & lady. 

“ Well, that takes the sting out of my resem- 
bling her. One likes to think that the girl was 


not A 

“No, she could never be that, Mise Trafford, 
But why is it that women ae so bitter against 
their humbler sisters? I can see no harm ina 
servant being refined, and graceful, and beautiful. 
Give such an one the advautages of education, 
and she would bold her own against the fashion- 
oy Ob, phage, wi to, caee: thi 

“Ob, perhaps you wish to raise this paragon 
armsong Abigails to the position of a lady.” 

“Why not, Miss Trafford,if her heart isas 
fresh and pure as her face!" 

“AU dream, Captain Renshaw, that 
would be left.alone. So I am like this 
beautiful unknown. Well, I must be thankful 
for small essen BO | with an arch smile, and 
a swift, merry er sparkling eyes which 
ange wavs dg, abd but still his homage was 
‘or the supposed servant, and he felt a little 
nettled at the contemptuous way in which Ida 
had spoken of his beautiful vision. 

His heart, too, was smarting under the 
recollection of how a lovely belle of the world 
of fashion had jilted him for a man of wealth 
and title who was her senior in age by a score 
or more of years. 

And he had quietly reeolved not to look for a 
wife among the ranks of such women, lest he 
should once more be treated to a second lesson of 


coquetry. 

He feared Ida, because there was something in 
her manner that jarred upon his ideas of what 
his future wife should be, for he had never seen 
her in the quiet repose of the home circle, but as 
a butterfly of fashion, to whom domestic duties 
would be of secondary consideration. 

And yet she possessed a bewildering fascina- 
tion for him that stole into his nature even 
against his will ; and he felt that he could have 
loved her had he not met her prototype, to 
whom, in his chivalrous nature, hie heart clung 
loyally, altaough she was, as far as he knew, 
only a domestic, 

After a silence of some miuutes’ duration he 
replied,—- 

“I regret having mentioned the matter to 
you, Mise Trafford ; but some day I may meet 
the subject of our conversation, and then the 
mystery will be cleared up; for that she is not 
what she seems I could stake my very existence 


“Tam so sorry for you,” she said, banter- 
ingly, “and think it quite too dreadfal that a 
girl of her station shouid claim so much interest 
in your eyes; but there, I must run away, for 
my sister will be waiting lunch. Won't you 
come and join us, Captain Renshaw /” 

“Not to-day, thanks, I have an engagement, 
But to-morrow—yes, after lunch—I will do my- 
self the pleasure.” 

And, raising his hat, he parsed away in the 
sunshine, leaving her in an unenviable frame of 





mind ; for she perceived that, as a servant, she 
had made a far greater impression on his heart 
than in her own person proper. 





CHAPTER Ili. 


How ~ aud sweet isa summer morning in 
dear old Bogland, especially when pes:ed near 
the banke of the silvery Thames—a blue sky 
overhead, clear as Italy's amethyst canopy—the 
water rippling and gurgling and splashing musi- 
cally against the green, grassy banks. 

The sun, at this season, shoots its golden arrows 
through the leafy boughs, and touches the vel- 
vety moss with iridescent lights, beautifying 
Nature’s green with the juatre of emeralds, 

It was on such a bright, joyous morning that 
Idaline Trafford stood on the lawn waiting for 
the coming of the man she had given her heart 
to unasked ; and this fact, which she could not 
dieguise from herself, made her apgry because 
he had chosen to give his to a supposed servant, 
when ehe, in all her rare beauty and accom- 
plishments, had failed to draw from him one 
word of love, that would have sounded in her 
ears like music from the spheres. 

She had attired herself in a dainty, crisp, 
creamy, diaphanous material, that floated about 
ber sy)ph-like form as if it were a gauze epun by 
fairy hands; glorious clusters of crimson roses 
and Gloire de Dijons lay on her bosom, and in 
her massive braids, Nature’s chief gift to lovely 
woman. 

In spite of the brightness that surrounded 
her she felt desponding, for her maiden heart 
longed to know that its idol responded to the love 
which lay there like a timid bird in its nest, 

Up the gravel walk came not Captain Renshaw, 
but socisty’s darling, the Honourable Algernon 
Munster, who looked as if he had just stepped out 
of « picture, eo faultless was his attire, 

A shade of disappointment came over her 
mobile face, for the other man had not kept his 
appointment, sithough it was past the hour, and 
she had hoped to claim him as her partner in a 
game of lawn-tennis—the nets being in readiness. 

A gratified smile stole over Algernon’s face on 
seeing that his divinity was alone, and he hoped 
that she had been on the lookout for his coming ; 
but if he had only known the truth he need not 
have laid that fiattering unction to his soul. 

Idaline liked bim very much, for he was 
always attentive and kind and ready to do her 
the slightest behest ; so when he greeted her her 
face wore an expression of plessure as she said,— 

“Tt is very good of you to be in time, Mr. 
Munster, Some of our cavaliers are dreadful 
loggards. Is it nots shame?” 

Yee—deuced shame ! But I am glad no one is 
here to share your sweet society with my humble 
self.” 

* Oh | that is not fair, sir 1” she replied with a 
coquetish smile, that sent bis heart fluttering with 
delight. “There is.my brother and sister, and a 
great admirer of yours. Guess who?” 

“Toannot. I'ma deuced bad hand at conun- 
drums and riddles, Miss Trafford..,’ 

“Then I will relieve your curiosity without 
delay-—it’s Miss Skinner ! ” 

Ob, bother! Her youthful airs and graces 
are too much forme. Why, do you know, she 
went to echool with my respected mater, and 
that means being somewhat ancient, you know,” 
and, affixing his eye-glass, he looked through the 
French window with a little moue of disgust. 

“You naughty boy, to tell such dreadful 
secrets! I believe Miss Skinner is coming to 
claim you for her beau as a punishment,” she 
said, laughing mischievously, and looking round 
as if to endorse her statement. 

“ Oh, take pity on a fellow, dear Miss Trafford,” 
he said, pleadingly, ‘and come for a little stroll 
through the shrubbery, It is nice and cool here, 
and the other fellows haven't come, you know.” 

‘What! Would you tempt me to desert my 
post as whipper in? Ob! fie, Mr. Munster. [ 
know Miss Skinner is waiting for you to sing her 
that last new song of yours ;so run in, thero’s a 
good boy, I am waiting for the tennis balls.” 

‘* Ask me anything but that. Lot me be your 
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slave, I know where some capital balls are to be 
had: Iwou't belong. Pray make my peace with 
the ancient spinster,” 

“You shall not stir a step, sir. The idea! 
come in with you! There is Willie waiting for 
someone to join him. He is in the billiard-room !”’ 
she said, with a playful imperiousness ; and a lock 
came into her eyes that he could not understand, 
for at that moment the truant Captain hove in 
siglit ; and leaving Munster toenter the house she 
strolled towards the gates, Not to meet Captain 
Renshaw, of course—oh | no—but only to look 
after that idle servant, who never seemed to be in 
a hurry over errands ! 

“ What a delightful day, Miss Trafford! ” said 
Capel, raising his hat. 

“Yes, just the bdne for tennic ; there ia a nice 
breeze out, and the lawn is in capital condition, 
and fair dame: and gallant. knights are ready for 
the fray,” she said, looking half shyly into his 
bronzed, handsome face. 

“YT hope I have not kept you or your friends 
waiting. 1 scarcely ever play tennis, and I 
fear I shall be no help to the side which is un- 
lucky enough 4o select me,” he remarked, with a 
smile, as be leant om the gate and chatted with 
her, wondering why it wae she should so closely 
resemble that other woman who was constantly in 
his thoughts, 

“Oh! I fear you do yourself an injustice, Cap- 
tain Renshaw ; but I will take you under my 
wing, and if we are beaten why it won't much 
matter as it isonly a friendly contest.” 

‘It is very good of you to select me, and I 
will do my very best to insure victory to our 
side.” 

‘You must think such victories not worth the 
winning after the laurels of the bsttle-field, 
when foe meets foe, and gleaming bayonets, and 
flashing sabres glint amid the thunder of cannon 
and the rattle of musketry !"” and her faceglowed 
with excitement at the picture she had raised, 
and never had she appeared so fair as now in his 
ayes, and he. thought as he watched her radiant 
face, iiimmined with her enthusiastic theme,— 

“How lovely she is—how dangerously sweet. 
if I had never eeen her I should be enchanted ; 
but the other has no friends, or wealth, or any 
such thing to guard her against dangers. It may 
be madness on my part, but I cling to the hope 
of rescuing so fair a flower from ite lowly sur- 
roundings,” 

Aloud, he said,-— 

“You are fitted for a soldier’s wife, Miss 
Trafford ; for you speak with such ardour about 
a subject from which most women shrink.” 

“Thank you,” she said, dropping a little play- 
ful curtsey. “Gut where am I to find my 
warrior }”—this with a swift, questioning look 
in her eyes that somewhat confused him, 

* Your heart will some day anawer that question 
best. But believe me, a soldier’s career is not 
the one best adapted for,domestic felicity. He is 
constantly on the move, and has no fixed abiding 
place, 80 be careful how you choose one of such 
fora mate; that is if I may be permitted to 
tender my advice.” 

“Obi that my heart had not already traitor- 
ously thrown open the gates of love! And he?” 
the thought, bitterly. ‘Does he guess my ee- 
cret, that he thus warns me against myself?” 
and the mere thought brought an angry flush to 
her brow, to conceal which she averted her face, 
saying,— 

‘I shall make « note of your kind advice, and 
remember it when some hero in scarlet coat 
comes riding by to crave my hand; but had we 
not better join ovr party? I see they are mus- 
tering on the lawn.” 

The Honourable Algernon came forward to 
claim Idaline as bis partner, and remembering 
the words which Capel had epoken, she said,— 

‘You perhaps will forgive me, if I release you, 
Captain Renshaw, and accept Mr, Munster in 
your stead ; my- sister, I see, has no partner.” 

He knew not why her words should sting him, 
but they did ; and although he was too much of 
the gentleman to let it appear, yet he felt shehad 
snubbed him, and he wished that he had kept 
from the Myrtles that sunny summer afternoon, 
and from her who was so much like his other 
sweet dream, except that Ida had a tongue that 








could wound, whilst the other seemed to him to 
be all gentleness and sympathy. 

He merely bowed, and joined Mrs. Trafford 
when the game commenced, and was carried on 
merrily amid a chorus of laughter and good- 
humoured banter. 

Manster was inthe seventh heaven of delight, 
for Tdaline was all smiles, and appeared to en- 
courage his advances, and was greatly elated 
because she had accepted him as a partuaer, ind 
given the gallant son of Mars his congd, little 
dreaming that he owed his good fortune to her 

ique. 
me By Jove,” he thought, I am making the 
running this afternoon. Poor Renshaw is no- 
where; shecut him dead. Well, be must bear it 
bravely. I am decidedly sorry for him, but 
congratulate myself.” 

Poor Ida made very bad play that afternoon, 
and hit viciously at the unoffending balls, thereby 
jeopardizing her chance of success. 

“He thioks no one but a servant is good 
enough for him,” she thought, bitterly, “I am 
half a mind io play him a trick this evenivg, 
and learn how he would make love ‘to an 
Abigail. What fun it-will be; but he must 
not detect me, or J believe he would hate me 
ever after.” 

Smart maid-servants handed the tired players 
ices, fruit, tea and coffee, and light wines, all 
very acceptable on that bright midsummer day, 
when the flowers perfumed the air and stole 
with delight upon the sences, and fair girls and 
matrons laughed and chattered gaily as they 
lounged on che rustic seats and sipped their 
beverages under the protecting shade of giant 
patriarchal trees whose leaves rustled musically 
in the breeze. os oe re 

Capel’s eyes roved in quest of the slim, 
girl be had seen a fortnight back, ran} deanery 
and there was only Ida to remind him that he 
had not dreamt of the other, and waking was 
haunted by her lovely image. 

Of all the visitors onlf"a few remained to 
dine, amongst them being Captain Renshaw 
and Algernon, whose heart was beating with 
love’s pulsée, and who had almoet made up 
his mind to propose to Idaline that very even- 
ing. 

How Capel wished that his fair girl, with the 
golden hair, blue eyes, mob cap and apron would 
float in through the door to delight his eyes, 
but the dinner passed over without her appear- 
ing ; and Ida, who bad been furtively watching 
him, was glad of his disappointment, for her 
heart still harboured resentment against him, 
although it also contained the first blossoms of 
love, 

After dinner, and while the ladies were in the 
drawing-room, Idaline excused herself on the 
plea of fatigue, and sought the privacy of ber 
own room, where she hastily slipped on the flow- 
ing black robe and cap and apron she had worn 
when adting her little comedy. 

“Why shouldn’t I put him to the test?” she 
asked herself, as she stole softly out into the 
glosming, that uncertain light which divides day 
from night, when flowers sleep and birds seek 
leafy bowers, and all Nature is hushed into re. 
pose, and only the drowsy hum of insects breaks 
the pervading stillness. 

There was every chance of her meeting him, 
for it was hie custom after dinner to stroll into 
the grounds to enjoy a cigar before joining the 
ladies, 

Hearing the rustle of a dress he turned, and 
lo! there stood near a summer-house the very 
woman he wanted so much to find, Yes, it was 
no illusion, but a substantial fact—cap, apron, 
dress, face, just as he had seen them on that 
eventful evening when his heart had been given 
to her, 

*T beg your pardon,” he anid, softly ; “ but 
did I not see you a little while back when 1 dined 
with the Traffurds }” 

“Yes, sir. Iam nob in service here, though,” 
said Idaline, fairly bursting with suppressed 
merriment at the success of her-little echeme, 

“Indeed! I wondered why I had not seen. you 
since. Excuze me, but I feel a great interest in 
you 





“In me, sir! I don’t know why you should, 
Tam only a servant.” 

* But surely at one time you moved in a dif- 
ferent position in life.” 

She was at a loss how to reply, for jest was 
one thing and falsehood another, 

“IT don’t know what you mean, I must now 
be going. Good-evening, sir.” 

“Stay; I would wish to learn more about you. 
You are too beautiful to remain in service always. 
Nay, do not fear me ; I am not playing a part, 
but am serious. Ob, do not leave me yet; I 
must speak,” he pleaded, as she was about to 
ee slie'@ouid ate that the wes becoming too 

en ; 

“I must,” she said, softly, “I dare not 
stay.” ‘ 

“Why!” he said, excitedly, ‘‘I love -you, 
and would declare it before the world, and have 
loved you from the first hour I met you. You 
have haunted my dreams at night; and been in 
my waking thoughts by day, and I cannot leb 
you go now that I have found you.” hae 

How Ida drank in these passionate words 
addressed to her in the person cf another ; and 
she almost wished that she was what he thought 

ht respond to hig declaration 


trath, and to plead for his forgiveness, and the 
grey shadows of the gloaming were gradually 
placed by the darker mists of sable night ; 
but still she could see his eyes gleaming with 
love’s light, and his lips quivering as if he 
to taste the sweets of hers, and to fold her to hi 
heart in one blissful embrace, and she grew 
frightened at the very success of her own plan. 

**T dare not listen to you, sir! I must go!” 
ashe said, tremulously. 

But he was not to be denied, and straioing 
her to his breast he pressed ardent kisses on her 
dewy lips, that held her spell-bound, entranced, 
and coursed through her veins like quicksilver, 
making her forget everything but the ecstatic 
bliss of the moment, 

"Say you will love me,” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, as he held ber close to his breast, for 
fear that she would escape from him now that 
he had found the prize. 

“Let me go!” she implored; “indeed you 
are cruel!” aad fear now lent strength to her 
frame, and she tore herself from his arms, and, 
with an angry fire in her eyes, added, “ You 
must not detain me! I will go!” 

“ You are as cruel as you are lovely!” he 
said ; “ but your cruelty is sweeter to me than 
auother woman’s kindness. Oh, my darling! 
make me happy—be my very own, my wife!" 

She could almost have struck him for the 
words, which only mocked her heart and dashed 
all hopes of ever gaining bis loye as Idaline 
Trafford, 

It was bitter, humiliating, to a proud spirit 
like hers, and she sorely repented her folly, for 
ahe had been “ hoist with her own petard,” and 
was forced to listen t> his impassioned declara- 
tion, and to: feel his kisses on her lips without 
being able to claim them as her own. 

Swift as an arrow she fled from the spot, and 
in his mad excitement he would have followed 
had not the voice of his host brought him to his 
senses. 

* By heavens!” he muttered, “I will yet 
win her for my wife. What care I for the 
world? I have wealth, and will lavish it upon 
her, the idol of my soul, the only woman who 
has had the power to rouse true love in my 
heart.” 

“Why, Renshaw, you are missed indoors! 
Come in, old maa, I wondered what had become 
of you,” 

“Oh, I was enjoying a weed and dreaming, 
that’s all, Trafford,” 

‘Well, come and dream in the drawing-room 
to the accompaniment of music. My wife is 
dying for you to sing the ‘Kerry Dance,'” 
laughed Trafford, : 

“J regret that my head aches to such an 
extent that I shall be uvable to favour: Mrs. 
Trafford, much as I should wish to--in fact, I 
would be glad if you could kindly excuse my 
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further stay, and make my devoirs to the 


“The heat has knocked you up, no doubt,” 
he said, kindly. But all his efforta were un- 
availing, and Renshaw went home to dream of 
the bliss he had tasted for so brief a period. 

Ida watched the door for his coming, and 
hardly knew how to meet him without be- 
traying herself, and ib was a relief when her 
brother entered aud apologised for his guest's 
departure, : 


CHAPTER IV, 


Tpauing. TRAFFORD waited with a beating 
heart each day—hoping against hope that the 
man she loved would come to the Myrtles. 

But a week or more passed, and still he came 
not to ease the pain at her heart by the music of 
his voice and the language of his eyes, which she 
knew belonged all to her, although she dare not 


claim them. 

“How miserable I am becoming!” she 
thought, with tears in her beautiful eyes, ‘and 
for what? Because he loves me—not for my- 
self, but for a myth created by me in a foolish 
hour! Surely, some malignan: spirit must have 
tempted me to that act of folly! I wish I could 
confide in my sister. But no, pride steps in and 
bars the way. I shall never plead with any man 
to er his love upon me—I would rather die 
first |” 

Her mood was so changeable that Mrs, Traf- 
ford could not help noticing the change that had 
come over her once merry, romping sister, and, 
being a woman, she sel to work to find out a 
reason, 

Tt must be owing to Captain Renshaw,” she 
thought, “and some lovers’ quarrel has arisen 
between them. It is really too bad of Ida to 
have apy secrets from me—especially love 
secrets,” 

And the little woman forthwith resolved to 
bring the offender to book, and to scold her well 
for her want of confidence, 

So one morning she broached the subject very 
cinuningly by saying,— 

_ Ida, dear; please help me with these invita- 
tions, I want them all posted this morning. I 
must have them ready in time.” 

“ Certainly, Louie!” she said, liatlesaly, ‘Give 
me the list, and I will take half,” 

“Let me see, why I find I have not included 
Captain Renshaw. How stupid of me!” and the 
little diplomatist laughed as she glanced covertly 
ai her sister’s tell-tale face, addiug, “ Why, how 
strange; he has never called since the tennis 
match! Can you explain, love?” 

“TI; no, certainly not !” she said, confusedly. 
"Y am not his father-confeesor, Louis.” 

“No; but perhaps you gave him-—vwell, his 
congé, Now, don’t deny it! I ses you did 
something dreadful by your looks.” 

_ “Don’t be so absurd!” she exclaimed, pet- 
tishly, “Nothing passed between him and 
Idaline ‘Trafford that I need hide from you.” 

“Oh, strange girl; fancy calling yourself by 
your full name!” and then throwing her arms 
around her and drawing the little sunny head 
down on her shoulder, she said, tenderly, “ Dear 
sister, do confide in me! You cannot deceive 
me. Ikoow you are unhappy about something. 
If you only open your heart I might aid you, 
Come, dear madcap, be your own brave self 
again |” 

ler answer was a burst of tears, which Ida 
had suppreseed for many a day ; but they had ab 
last found vent on that loviag, faithful heart, 

“Bear with me,” she said, “I know I am 
very stupid; but I am so unhappy. Oh, so 
wretched, Louie, dear |” 

“Tell me why, Ida?” she said, as she stroked 
the little weary head careesingly. “ Do you care 
or Captain Renshaw or is it Mr. Munster? Surely 

youcan trust me !’’ 
_ “I would gladly tell you everything, but I 
Have nothing to tell, except that I, by my own 
taadpess, have made myself miserable for life,” 
she said, brokenly, ‘All my future will be to 
mea blank.” 

“Oh, darling Ida! do not give me half con- 





fidences,” she pleaded, “If there is some mis- 
understanding surely it can be put straight.” 

*Can you compel a man to love one that he 
would despise?” she said, distractedly, ‘‘ Can 
you force a man to love a girl who has been un- 
maidenly enough to give her heart unasked?” 
and as she spoke her eyes looked fierce, and were 
lit by fevered fires which alarmed Mrs, Trefford, 
aud brought the tears of ready sympathy to her 
loving brown eyes. 

* Can nothing be done, darling Idai Why not 
leb me epeak to Willie ; he isso clever, and would 
be sure bo succeed in comforting you?" 

* No one can do that, Louie. I must bear the 
cross I have made for myself. No deubb I sho 
laugh at my t misery a year heuce. [ti 
like the toot dreadful while it lasts, but 
soon forgotten when ibis over,” this as she brushed 
the tears bravely away from her eyes, and laughed 
not a joyous one but hysterical. 

** I do hope things will come right at last, dear 
Ida! Never break your heart about any man, 
There's plenty of suitors instore for you, darling ; 
you are so captivating that they cannot resist you. 
Kiss me, madcap, and forget him. I know what 
I would do ifI were you. I'd flirt with every 
fellow in the room when the bear was present ; 
that’s the way to bring them to their senses!” 
said Mrs. Trafford, looking very wise, and giving a 
little tess to her sapient, curly head, that caused 
her sister to laugh and to say,— 

“Was that the way you trained Willie to sub- 
mit, eh ?” 

“ Don’t ask questions, miss, but bathe your eyes, 
end take my advice to heart, [hear Algernon’s 
voice. Run away and dress yourself in your pale 
blue cashmere; you look so fetching in it, you 
dear old pet.” 

This conversation roused Idaline from her grief, 

and when she entered the drawing-room no one 
would have thought she had been crying bitterly 
80 3 d recently, 
‘T have brought you some new songs, Miss 
Trafford, and a capital duct. I have been prac- 
tising my part so vigorously that the mater 
positively ordered me out. There's a nice thing, 
the reward of perseverance. Now [ don’t sing so 
very badly, doI? But there are a few high notes 
in this composition that only a Sims Reeves can 
tackle, and I suppose my desperate attempts to 
reach them gave offence,” 

" No doubt practice is never enjoyable, but if 
you like we willtake the duet and run through 
ib, then perhaps you may be tolerated at home |” 
she said, smiling her sweetea!, and making him 
feel that he trod on air, and thata few high notes 
were nothing in comparison to the joy of having 
gained the affection of such a glorious girl. 


“You are really too kind, Miss Trafford !” he ; 


stammered, for somehow he was a little in awe of 
her. “HowI wish you and I could spend our 
lives together at duets ””—this as he looked into 
her face with a world of meaning in his eyes. 

“Ob | that would indeed be an infliction for us 
both, and you would be the first to cry enough 
when some male friend enticed you to the club!” 
said Ida, iaughing. 

‘*Oh, no! I should like to see the fellow that 
could tear me away from your side. By Jove, I'd 
not be at home to anybody, not even to the 
mater ; there!” 

“Shall we commence, Mr. Munster?” she 
asked, by way of stopping his further rhapaodies, 
which she fea:ed might go too far for his peace of 
mind, 

After the burning words she had heard from 
Capel’s lips, and the no less warm kieses he had 
stolen, it would seem.a desecration for any man 
to utter words of love to her. 

After they had suog several pieces together, 
into which he had striven to throw his wholesoul, 
much to her amusement, he suggested a etroll by 
the river bank, and, nothing loth, for the day was 
bright and the air fresb, she consented. 

He had come to the Myrtles that morning fall 
of the one idea to propose to Ida, whom he loved 
in his own simple fashion ; for at heart he was 
atill a boy, and when he liked anything wished to 
“epost it, not stopping to think whether it would 

e good for him or no, 

* How fond my materis of you, Miss Trafford |” 

he caid, makivg the plunge into love’s river, whose 











treacherous depths nonecan plumb, for while its 
surface is kissed by the sun, beneath are cold 
currents and dangerous eddies and whirlpools. 

“I am very pleased at that, Mr, Munster. 
Your mother is a lady who is greatly liked and 
admired by none more than myself,” 

“What do you think she says?” he asked 
timidly. 

“T cannot say ; perhaps you are not enough at 
home.” 

“Well she does pitch into me sometimes, 
but that’s not what she said, Would you care to 
know #” 

“ Yes, if it concerns you, a little friendly advice 


| is often welcome.” 


“She wants me to get married, There, what 
do you think of that *” 

“It’s what you think, not I, Mr. Munster,” 
said Ida, trying to suppress her merriment. 

“Yos—yes, quits so, Of course ib concerns 
me, doesn’t it pow #” 

“T think so,” she returned. 

“ Butahe, that is, you know—I—er can’thardly 
explain—but theic, I will make a clean breast of 
ib ”—-this ae he took her hand, and added, “ you 
are the lady she has chosen ; and, by Jove, I 
agree with her. There! you will have pity on 
me, won't you, Miss Trafford ?”” 

Withdrawing her hand gently, she said,— 

“Mr, Munater, my heart cannot respond to 
your appeal, Forget that you ever said such 
words, and let us be friends still.” 

“Ob, you won't be so cruel, dear Miss Trafford, 
as to to throw a fellow over, I love you better 
than huy girl I ever saw, by Jove I do; snd 
there’s only one life between me ard a dukedom. 
Now, really, you were meant to wear the straw- 
berry leaves, you know.” 

“ Tam deeply sensible of the honour you would 
do me, Mr. Munster ;” she said softly; * but 
indeed I must decline it now, Let us return to 
the house to lunch, and try to forget that you 
have spoken such words to me, [like you as a 
friend yery much, and will always be pleased to 
hear of your happiness.” 

" Well, you have indeed given me a regular 
facer, but i’d rather that than be kept in sus- 
pense, I thank you for your expression of friend- 
ship, but may [nop hops that some day you 
might change your mind ?” 

It would be wrong for me to hold out hopes, 
Mr, Munster. I am net a marryiug girl!” 

“Oh, you cannot ever be 5 wallflower, Mias 
Trafford,” he protested, warmly ; ‘‘ you are too 
lovely for that, you know. Why, even I wouldn’t 
wish that. You were created to be admired and 
loved, andit is no reason why you should not 
meet someone you could love. I only wish I was 
that lucky individual,” he said, sadly. 

“Thanks for the compliment, but to change 
the subject, I thought you were going into the 
army, Mr, Munster {” 

“Well, yee, but I was plucked you know at the 
last exam, By Jove, l'll try agein now there's a 
chance of smelling powder. By the way, haven’t 
you seen this morning’s paper? Our fleet has 
bombarded the Egyptian forts, and war has 
commenced in real earnest,” 

* How dreadful!” she said, sadly ; “many a 
gallant fellow will be sacrificed. “Iam glad now 
you were not successful, Mr, Munster.” 

“ I'd be delighted to be in the thick of the fray; 
life has no further zest for me now, Mies Traf- 
ford,” and there was a ring of sincerity in his 
tone that touched her heart to the core, and 
made her regret keenly that love for another had 
compelled her tosay ‘‘no”’ to him. 

* You have your mother, remember, and youth 
and a career before you. Think how ead she would 
be if you were ordered to ihe seat of war!” said 
Ida, laying her band gently ou his arm. 

‘* Many better men than J, Miss Trafford, are 
going, among them——our gallant friend Renshaw. 
His regiment is under orders, and svill embark 
almost immediately.” : 

Ida’e beart seemed to stop beating for the 
moment; the news was so sudden and startling 
and crushed down all hope within her of ever 
explaining to the mav «he loved how that in 
loving another he ioved her. 

“ Are you ill, Miss Trafford '” Algernon asked, 
seeing how pale her face was, 
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"No—no; only a spasm, that is all. I am 
very sorry to hear that Captain Renshaw is going; 
but he is a soldier, and must obey orders,” she 
eaid, falieringly. 

“By Jove!” he thought, as the truth flashed 
across him. “I can see how the land lies ; he is 
the lucky dog, and I never was in it,” 

Aloud he eaid,— 

“ Hemming is going too. I shouldn't wonder 
but that both will call to-day to aay good-bye,” 

“Yes,” she murroured, as her eyes looked 
yearningly across the river, as if thab were 
futurity, and she was trying to pierce the veil. 
“Nothing but parting in this life, Ah, me! It 
is cruel to learn to like people and then to lose 
their friendship, perhaps for ever,” and she 
shuddered, as if a chill blast had suddenly 
stricken her, ‘I will go home now. Are you 
coming 7” 

“Only as far as the gate; T have to execute 
some commission for the mater, but hope to look 
ia this evening,” 

Poor Idaline was relieved when she found her- 
self alone in her room—alone with a sad reflection 
that the man she loved was going away to face 
death, carrying with him her image, but thinking 
it was another's ; and, oh! how it grieved her 
now to think that she had not been brave enough 
to tell him all, for there was no offence com- 
mitted against good taste in what she bad 
done, but only a desire to save her sister in a 
dilemma. 

“Oh, my love, my love,” she murmured, as 
the hid her face in the cushions ; you are mine 
by your own confession, but still I am not yours, 
nor ever can be, That one little mystery has 
dug ® gulf between us that nothing can ever 
bridge over, and yet I would die for you.” 

Capel Renshaw did not come, but his friend 
Kemming did, and made adieux for him, and 
that was all—the end of Ida's love dream—at 
least so she thought. 





CHAPTER VY. 


Tpating TrarrorpD lost all interest in the 
Myrtles, at least so far as her further stey was 
concerned, and returned home a sadder, wiser 
girl, full of the one idea, that of going out to 
Egypt as a nurse on the etaff of that noble lady 
who has earned for herself a name as illustrious 
as that of Florence Nightingale, the heroine of 
the Crimea. 

In spite of her parents’ opposition she perse- 
vered, and at last gained her point, for love was 
all powerful to plead for her purpose, 

It was wonderful how her spirits rose when 
she found herseif on board the steamer, voyaging 


to Alexandria, that spot so noted iv the history 
of the pas 
She at one morning and thought she must 


be dream. ; fora city with its minarets, and 
citadels, and lighthouses, and palaces, and wind- 
roills seemed to be rising out of the waves. 

‘Oh, how grand !” she murmured, as she saw 
hoee mighty pillars, Pompey’s and Cleopatra's, 
vising grandly in the distance, ‘‘and what a 
pretty harbour !” 

She was right, for the place was unlike any- 
thing she had seen elsewhere. 

The harbour is a noble-shaped basin, divided 
from the open sea by a line of breakers, with a 
shore dotted with porte and lined at the entrance 
end by an almost uninterrupted succersion of 
public buildings, including the Pasha’s palace, 

The vessel was taken through the pass by a 
native pilot, and in about a quarter of an hour 
came to an anchor. 

“Why, those men must be the enemy,” she 
thought, as a number of terrible-looking fellows, 
bearded like the pard, with black, flashing eyes, 
and gleaming white teeth, and armed with huge 
scimitars, scrambled aboard to the momentary 
terror of the ladies. 

“What strange, fierce-looking fellowa they 
are,’ she thought. “I wonder what they 
want?” 

But on thie point she was not left long in 
Lor wig for these brigands turned out to be 
nothing but guides, all eager to secure patro 
for the hotels they promt istics! 





“Dear me!” she murmured, “they are not 
so ferocious as they appear,” and she laughed as 
she saw one of them running down the ladder 
with his scimitar between his legs to escape from 
the foot of an exasperated traveller, who had 
been that way before. 

After a week or two's sojourn in this ancient 
spot the lady nurses were forwarded under escort 
to the front to join the field hospital, and 
Idaline’s heart beat high with hope as she came 
in sight of the British encampment, for among its 
many thousands of brave men was Capel Renshaw. 

Only a few skirmishes had taken place as yet, 
and but few wounded soldiers required the tender 
nursing of the noble women who had left friends 
and home to succour them, 

But soon the clarion note of grim battle was 
to sound, and British valour was once more to be 
put to the test. 

Before the dawn of day the warriors left the 
camp and made their way in mas:ive columns 
towards Tel-el-Kebir, under the renowned gene- 
ral Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

Just as the day began to break, the thunder of 
cannon and the ratile of musketry proclaimed 
the battle had begun, and horrid death claimed 
its victims by the score, whilst others were stricken 
down with gaping wounds ; and, before the day 
ended, there was plenty of work for the gentle- 
women—work that they did not shrink from, 
although the sights they witnessed made even 
strong men pale. 

Oh, Heaven! spare him,” was her constant 
prayer, as the sound of battle was wafted from 
afar on the het wind; and as the wounded were 
brought in on ‘stretchers and in litters she at 
first was almost afraid to look at them, lest she 
should find him amonget them. 

From a soldier of Renshaw'a regiment the 
learnt that he had fallen wounded, and then all 
her efforts were concentrated upon finding him. 

She walked from tent to tent, looking at the 
faces that lay there, paliidand dust-stained, and 
in some instances covered with gore. 

At last her search was rewarded, as she saw 
hia: still and motionless, as if life had departed ; 
and it was only by a great effort that she 
restrained the bitter cry that was on her lips. 

She obtained permission to nurse him, amongst 
others, and then her vigil was unceasing as step 
by step she fought the black angel of death who 
hovered round his lowly bed. 

She had not known until now what it was to 
toil with brain and hands, for she had been reared 
in the lap of luxury ; and it did her good to find 
that she was something more in the economy of 
this world than a mere gilded butterfly. 

Whenever sleep pressed her tired lids she sank 
into slumber, thinking of and praying for him, 
and her dreams were full of the one thing—his 
recovery ; and waking she was at his side again, a 
devoted nurse, a lover, a woman fighting against 
hope, for the doctors thought his case well-vigh 
hopeless, 

But what will not devotion and skill accom. 
plish ? And one happy morning he returned 
from the border land of spirits, and opened his 
eyes once more on this world. 

At first he lay in a kind of dreamy languor, 
seeing, but not perceiving, anything beyond faces 
aud white walls. 

Then the brain became stronger, and life coursed 
more freshly through his veins, and a low cry of 
pleasure escaped his colourless lips—the first 
sound he had uttered for many an anxious day. 

“It is ehe—oh! am I dreaming! Speak to 
me!” and he held out his hands as if to woo Ida 
to come closer, 

She wore a cap and apron, just as he had first 
seen her, and the illusion wes so complete that 
he thought himself back at the Myrtles, 

Kneeling, she pressed his hand, and whis- 

d 


pered,— 

‘Tam here, Capel. You have been very ill, 
but, thank Heaven and the doctors, you are now 
safe. Don’t talk, but try to sleep,” 

A happy smile stole over his wan face as he 
preesed the little hand, and murmured,— 








“ And you will be my wife some day!” 

‘Yes, yes ; but donot talk, dear ve ol 

T cannot help it, I feel so happy ; but will you 
not tell me your name ?” 

“Not now, the doctor will scold me if I en- 
courage you to talk; you must be good and 
obedient,” she said, softly, “and take this 
draught.” 

He smiled and obeyed, and sank into calm, 
refreshing sleep, whilst she watched over him like 
the angel abe ae vg * * . 

England once more, aud joy bells are ringing 
to celebrate the marriage of Major Capel Renshaw 
and Idaline Trafford, who had told him of her 
little deception, and had been forgiven freely. 

All their old friends were present to wish them 
happiness and God-speed, among them Algernon 
Muneter, who had not quite lost all interest in life, 
but had captivated the heart of a pretty girl, one 
of the bridesmaids, 

When the happy pair found themselves in the 
train en route for Italy, where their honeymoon 
was to be spent, she, looking with love’s eyes into 
his bronzed face, said, coyly,— 

“* Dear husband, are you sorry now that you 
have married Idaline Trafford and nob your 
ideal ¢” - 

‘Ip would serve you right, darling, if I said 
yee, because of the trivk you played me ; and now 
let me tell you, sweet wife, that I was won by 
your beauty,” 

[THE END,] 





—— 
— 





CHRISTMAS LIGHTS AND 
SHADOWS. 


Ar this season of the year the hearts of men 
should beat faster, and with a warmer sympathy 
for their fellows ; for is it not the time when the 
bells ring out, recalling the glad tidings that are 
for ever old, yet for ever new? ‘* Peace on earth, 
good will unto men!” What a cheery old soul is 
Father Christmas! and yet time was when the 
world turned 8 cold shoulder even on him, 

Every door was shut im his face. No green 
garland hung on the altars, and no Christmas 

ifts gladdened the hearts of old and young. 
Bt. Nicholas, or Santa Claus, as our Trans 
atlantic brethren love to call him, was unknown 
to the child-world, 

The festival which our ancestors held at the 
winter solstice was but a poor substitute, though 
it has been declared to be the real origin of the 
Christmas celebration. Yet no one can regret 
that Christmas has grown to be the one great 
holiday of the year. A day more splendid, 
more gorgeous than the Arabian Nighte— 
a day outshining all others, as the sun out- 
shines the stars---a day in which not only the 
individual rejoices, but whose blessings and 
plearures thrill throughout the length and 
breadth of Christendom. 

It is a grand thought that Christmas, as a 
festival, stands alone. None but the churlish, 
sulky, or despondent heart can refuse to be glad 
at the coming of Christmas, If no joy sits down 
beside our own hearthstone, let us hope that our 
neighbour at least is happy, and let us rejoice at 
that, The veriest cynic must find his heart grow 
warm with admiration when he reflects upon al! 
the good which floats in upon mankind with the 
happy Christmastide, No pen can describe, and 
no mind can estimate, the numberlese good deeds 
which are now strewn “everywhere, thickly as 
blades of grass in springtime, at this blessed 
season of the year. How many reasovable 


| little gifts are bestowed by the rich, the provi- 


dent, and the thoughtful upon their less fortu- 
nate or lees careful brethren! And how many & 
humble home, on which the “ black ox” has put 
his foot, is made, for the one day at least, glad 
and light-hearted by the advent of some little 


“ Heaven bless you! I knowthat you hovered | unexpected help! 


over me in my dreams, You will not leave me 
now ?” 


“No—never |” 


Christmas is a season on which, to those who 


‘| have passed many of the milestones on the great 


highway of life, it is necessary to pauze and gaze 
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back on all events that i ta te | aed in 
their own family circle in the vani years, to 
weave the many coloured thread again, to mark 
the succeséful or unsuccessful races for victory, 
and to count the halts by the wayside, “ What 
a glorious Chrietmas that was when we were all 
at the old house at home with father and 
mother! What a terrible time it was for us all 
when the first vacant chair told of the one dead 
lamb lost to the fold! And now Tom and Kate 
are marriéd; Fred is on the sea; we are all 
scattered tothe four winds of heaven, and the 
old people have gone to that bourn whence no 
traveller returns,” Thus the bells of memory 
ring, and thus it will be with Christmastide till 
the crack of doom. 

What different — Ne sn po 

enta to old, poor rich, 
oon and walle, generous and niggardly | 
To the children it isa veritable Paradise. Re- 
leased from school discipline for a time, and 
having less restraints than usual placed upon 
their healthy, animal spirits, how they enjoy 
the keen frosty air, the sliding and skating, the 
merry ties, the gorgeous toys, the gay 
shops, beautiful Christmas cards, and last, 
but not least, the good cheer, which is one of the 
most universal of Christmas companions | 

Tura for a moment to “children of a larger 
growth,” those just entering life, and whose 
lines, be they high or humble, have been cast in 
tolerably pleaeant places. What a season it is 
of balls and parties and family gatherings ! 
What a time for coquetery and flirtation, when 
decorating the church or the home, of sweet 
stolen kisses under the mistletoe, of friendships 
begun that blossom into love, and ripen into 
marriage ! i 
To p have passed the meridian of life 
how pleasant it is to be surrounded by kith and 
kin ; to watch the young natures entrusted to 
their care when in the free enjoyment of innocent 
fun and frolic, and study when one requires a 
curb, another a helping hand, and a third the 
spur! To admire the strong and dauntless, to 
pity the weak, and control the germs of evil ! 

And there is still another view of Christmas for 
the heads of families who are not overburdened 
with the riches that sometimes take to them- 
selves wings. Christmas. is a time when a great 
deal has to be spent, when bills have an unplea- 
sant knack of rolling in. Christmas Day is also 
quarter-day. It behoveth, therefore, to be just 
before being generous; to remember that that 
king was ruined who counted not the cost, and 
that those who wish to launch out must forego 
mavy little personal indulgences, many little 
pleasant outings, and sacrifice even many little 
harmless social pleasures, so that the balance 
may stand even in the long run. 

It should never be forgotten, amid the joy and 
gladness, the pleasures and rejoicings to which 
Christmas-tide gives birth, that it is especially a 
season of bounty, The we have always with 
us; and reading by the light of recent revela- 
lations of the way they live in the great towns— 
the great centres of civilization—now that the 
deepest misery and destitution co-exist side by 
side with the vast wealth of which as a nation we 
are so justly proud, there is plenty of room to 
exercise the most divine of all gifts—thad of 
charity. Let it be exercised with juscice and 
with moderation ; but let no one think that he 
ean do nothing because he can only doa very 
little, The poor are, and have always been, the 
best friends of the poor ; and, like the widow's 
mite, a gift which is the result of real self-denial 
is more ble, however humble, than the 
mere superfinity of the rich man. 

Let, therefore, Christmas-time be a time of 
rejoicing ; but while its lights stand prominently 
out that all can see, let not the shadows be for- 
gotten. Let the children have their toys and 
their sweetmeats ; let the young people “ whisper 
soft airy nothings ” to other in the intervals 
of the dance and the song; let the old people 
welcome relatives and friends ; but let not the 
weary and sad-hearted, the forlorn and desolate, 
be, forgotten, nor the stranger that is within the 
gates. Let the good resolutions that are so often 
formed at Christmas be kept; let the new leaf 
that is turned over be turned down ; and let the 





evjoyment, even if freely indulged in, be tem- 
pered with reason, that every succeeding Christ- 
mas-tide may be looked back upon asa season not 
merely of merriment or of pleasure, but of real 
and unalloyed happiness, 








It is an interesting thing to know that 4,200 
species of plants are gathered and used for com- 
mercial purposes in Europe, Of these 420 have 
a perfume that is pleasing, and enter largely into 
the manufacture of ecents, soaps, and sachets, 
There are more species of white flowers gathered 
than of any other colour—1,124, Of these 187 
have an agreeable scent, an extraordinarily large 
proportion. Next in order come yellow blossoms, 
with 951,077 of them belng perfumed. Red 
flowers number 823, of which 84 are scented. 
The biue flowers are of 594 varieties, 34 of which 
are perfumed, and the violet blossoms number 
808, 13 of which are pleasantly odoriferous. 

Tue captain of an ocean steamer in some cases 
finds out when his ship is nearing an iceberg 
from the men in the engine-room. When a 
steamship eaters water considerably colder than 
that through which it has been going its pro- 
peller runs faster. Such water surrounds the 
vicinity of icebergs for many miles, When the 
propellor’s action, therefore, is greatly accelerated 
without the steam power being increased, word 
is sent up to the officer on the bridge that ice- 
bergs may be expected, and a close look-out is 
established. But the themometer is the most 
useful indicator of the proximity of icebergs, of 
course. 

A Boston physician has invented a device by 
which all kitchen garbage may be utilised as fuel. 
The material is put into a dryer through which 
the hot air from the range circulates until all the 
moisture is evaporated. Thereceptacle then con- 
tains a quantity of refuse that is highly inflam- 
mable, and will make excellent kindling, or may 
be thrown upon the fire and speedily burns out. 
This, of course, is practicable only where people 
burn coal fires. In wood-stoves the heat is not of 
the right quality unless the fire is kept up toa 


raging pitch, Where gas or electricity or oil is | 


used for heating this way of disposing of garbage 
is out of the question, There are, however, 
enough coal-stoves used in the large cities to 
make this a matter of very great importance. 
The most useful plan would be to use the garbage 
as a fertilizer for worn-out lands, but this in- 
volves great cost and great danger. Decaying 
animal and vegetable matter must be carted 
through the streets, drippings fall upon the pave- 
ments, are dried and whirled by the wind into 
the nostrils of pedestrians, Where it is possible, 
garbage should be consumed, and, by the way, a 
great deal of this is done when nothing is said 
about ib. Many families putinto the kitchen 
range everything of a waste character, and find 
great economy in fuel in consequence. 

Hiener Epvucation ror Aitu—The special 
offer which we have been able to make to our 
readers for acquiring a really valuable work of 
reference at a nominal sum is worthy of their 
attention. The Encyclopedia offered is not a 
work in which every conceivable subject is treated, 
and in that sense the work cannot be described 
as universal; but it is wonderfully varied and 
voluminous, and a more useful work of reference, 
a more interesting book to read, a more in- 
structive work to study, it would hardly be pos- 
sible to imagine, That the work is a library in 
itself will be readily understood from a perueal 
of the advertisement which appears in another 
column ; and as the offer can only be made for a 
limited number of weeke, those of our readers 
who have notalreadyeent us their orders shoulddo 
so without further delay, accompanied in all cases 
bythe coupon cut from the current number, We 
have entered into this arrangement with the 
publisher of the Encyclopmdia in the full belief 
that it will be the means of introducing a real 
family treasure into many a home ;-and that, 
after our columns have done their work, the pages 
of this book will bea source of growing interest 
and delight, as well as higher education, to many 
hundreds of our readers, 





A Handsome Christmas Present or 
New Year's Gift. 


“KNOWLEDGE I$ POWER.” 


A GENUINE OFFER. 


268. Book for 8s. 6d. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONB. 


Ogilvie’s 
Eneyelopaedia 


Useful Information 


AND 


World’s Atlas. 


No Single Book ever before contained such a Wealth of 
Knowledge. 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 





A universal assistantand treasure-house of information 
on every conceivable subject, from the household to the 
mamufactory. In short, gives information about every- 


thing, is absolutely indispensable to every one in all 
walks of life ; the contents being so separated, indexed, 
and arranged, that they can be turned to at once, It is 
the 


"Best Book of Information ever 
Issued. 


Size or Exncycior2n1a : 
9 by 114 [ncees. 656 PacEs, 

The Articles are written by men whose lives have 
been devoted to the subjects treated, are short and con 
cise, but contain full information up to date. It is to be 
consulted on every subject that arises in every day life, 
by old and young alike. I[t contains a complete iilus- 
trated Atlas of the World, embellished with 


MANY MAGNIFICENTLY-ENGRAYED COLOURED 
MAPS, 


and a description of every country under the sun, besides 
much other matter relative to the Home, the Farm, the 
Factory, a Dictionary of Statistics-- many Useful Tables, 
Poetical Selections, Synonyms, Famuus Bridges and 
Ships, How to Calculate, How to Cook, How to Get 
Rich, How to Cure all Diseases, How to Succeed in 
Business, Tables of Weights and Measures, and 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER TOPICS OF GREAT VALUE 
TO EVERY PERSON 

who desires to be up tothe times, To see the Book is to 

want it. 

Encyclopredias are expensive when purchased cont- 
plete, and few can afford to pay several pounds fora 
work of that kind, and if an Gaeyclependiia is taken in 
small parts, the cost of binding it is as much as the 
price at which we offer this book complete and strongly 
bound. Any household that contains it is furnished 
with a real Library, containing something to interes’, 
inform, and amuse every member of the family, old and 
young. 

By Special Arrangement with the Publishers of the 
“Encyclopedia of Useful Information and Atlas of the 
World” we are enabled to offer to our Readers thi: 
Magnificent 25s. Volume for 8s. 6d., carriage fre nd 
those wishing to secure a copy should send us a D 
for the amount at once, as the number of copies of the 
work at our disposal is limited, 








COUPON. 

Please send me One Copy of ‘ Ogilvie’s | 

Encyclopedia of Useful Information and 

World’s Atlas,” for which I enclose P.0.O. 
| value 8s. 6d. 

Name 





Address 








Dee. 14th, 1895. 








Orders to be addressed to THe Puniisurr, ‘ Lonpow 
Reaver,” $34, Strand, London, W.C. 
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es a Mistress (midnight): “I don'tintendto come] Guzst: “Got any roast beef!” Waiter. : 
FACETLE, downstairs to let you in this time of night again,” | “ Yes, sir.” Guest: “ Bring me one of your beat 


“You say you have a good mandolin teacher }” 
“ Oh, yes, splendid ; he has divine eyes.” 

“ Fataer,” said the boy, “ what is iasolvent?” 
*‘ Insolvent,” waa the reply, “is merely a long 
word used to describe a short condition.” 

Connoissgur ; “ You have painted that picture 
in the impressionist style, I see.” - Artist: “ No, 
You have been leaning against it.” 

Bruins: “We must do our best not to let 
people see we're on our weddirg tour.” Groom: 
“ Todeed we must, or we'll be charged four prices 
for everything.” 

Lawyer: “ Then understand you to swear, 
witness, that the parties came to high words?” 
Witness: “ No, sir ; wot i eay is, the words was 
particularly low.” 

Bripart: “Om a-goin’ to leave me place, 
mum,” Mistrees: Why? Don't you like the 
child?” Bridget: “Yes; but he’s that afeard 
ov @ policeman that I can't get him uear wan.” 

ScHoonuasTeR: “What's an epigram?” 
Small Boy : “Oh, it’s a way of saying something 
everybody knows so that only clever people can 
get any sense out of it!” 

Kate: “What is the trouble between Louie 
and Maude?” Ethel: “ Why, you see, Maude 
naked Louie to tell her just what she thought of 
her,” *‘ Yes?” “ Loute told her.” 

HussanD: “Why so happy?” Wife: 
* Bridget ia going to remain with us after all. 
Mrs, Jones, for whom she was going to work, died 
last night. Wasn't it sweet ofher?” - 

SrRaqacLes : “ Missus, won't yer give a starvin’ 
man sixpence?” Kiod Lady: “And you won’t 
take this sixpence and get drunk on it, if I give 
it to yout”  Straggies: “ Lord bless you, 
mum, I couldn’t get drunk on lessn’ a florin,’ 

AUCTIONEER (pot-boiler sale): “Guving | Gcing! 
Gone! Here, sir, it’s youre. Great bargain, sir. 
The frame alone is worth the price.” Con- 
uoisseur (ripping out the picture): “The frame 
was what I wanted,” 

Smart Avprror (at @ farce comedy): “ Papa, 
what makes that man down there twist up his 
face in that queer way?” Papa (the author) : 
‘T presume he is one of the newspaper critics, 
and is tryiog not to laugh.” 

Mrs. Bsiurizup: “ My husband is nearly 
forty-five, and he hasn’t a grey hair on his head.” 
Mrs. Bloomfeld: “ Neither has mine, and he is 

ver fifty.” “Ten't that remarkable?” “ Not 

acticularly so—he is nearly bald.” 

‘* You ought to have apologised to the lady for 
stepping on her foot,” said his mother, after the 
caller had gone. “ [ did,” answered Willie, “I 
told her that I was sorry she couldn’t keep her 
feet out of my way.” 

Davaurer: “This piano is really my very own, 
sn’tit, pa?” Pa: “ Yes, my dear.” “ And when 
Iroarry, f can take it with me, canI?” “Certainly, 
wy child; but don’t tell anyone. It might epoil 
your chances,” 

Binao: * Bobby, did you eat that little pie 
your mother made for you yesterday ?” Bobby: 
‘No, sir, I gave it to my teacher.” “Did she 
eat it?” “T suppose sc, There wasn’t any school 
bO-acay. 

Tuey had been discussing the pronunciation 
of “ oleomargarine,” 
it to the waiter, but he hedged. “ Sure,” said he 
“T have to pronounce it ‘butter,’ or lose my 
job.” 

“Louvre: “It is strange you have never learnt 
to waliz, Have youtried!” Frank: “ Oh, yea, 
but 1 could never get past the firststage.”” “The 
firat stage? Whatis that?” “To put my arm 
round the girl’s waist *T think I could teach 
you.” 

THE boy had smashed hie father's shaving mug 
and done sundry other damage when his mother 
liscovered him. “Oh, Freddie 

orrified, “what will your papa eay when he 

mes home and sees what you have done?” 

Well, mamma, I don’t think I would like to 
repeatit before you,” 


rt. © ———— 


and finally agreed to leave | 


she exclaimed, | 


New Girl reassuringly; ‘‘ You won't have to, 
mum, One of me friends took gn impression of 
your lock, and he’s makin’ a nicé key for me,” 


“Do you guarantee the photographs to give 
satisfaction 1” demanded the cross-eyed man with 
the pug nose and prominent jaw. “ Well—no,” 
said the conscientious photographer, ‘‘ but I can 
guarantee a good likeness,” 


Mrs, Warts; “Oh, we had such a time at 
home last night! Mr, Watts thought there was 
@ burglar in the house,and he got his revolver, 
and it went off, and the ball went right through 
my hair!” Mrs. Pots: ‘Indeed! And were you 
anywhere near when it happened ?” 


Cugreyere (to Tom Hardup, who has a lot of 
bad debté and no money, but whois the only heir 
of a very old, very healthy, and very wealthy 
aunt): “ Now, don’t get discouraged, Tommy ; 
there is your Aunt Maria.” Tom Hardup: 
“ Yes, there she is ; that’s the worst of it.” 

Mrs, Van Rivereipe: “ You are looking rather 
pale this morning, Marian, Why don’t you go 
for a two-mile walk and get a little colour?” 
Marian : “It is not necessary to walk two miles 
for it, ma, There is a chemist in the next 
street,” 

Manaczrn: “We must put a great deal of 
realism in this wood scene. Can you get someone 
to growl so as to resemble a bear?” Assistant : 
“I think so, There are six or seven chorua girls 
haven’t received their wages for ten weeks. I'll 
call them,” 

‘‘THat was a very pretty bonnet that Miss 
Kapote had on,” said Mr. Mann, ‘And pray 
how long have you been a judge of millinery ¢” 
asked Mrs, Mann. “ Neverclaimed to be, All I 
know is all the other women declared that ib was 
hideous.” 


Tramp: ‘* Please, mum, I’ve got a sick wife and 
seventeen small children——~” Housekeeper : 
“T’'ve heard that story for years,” Tramp: 
“ Then, mum, you probably have it by heart, and 
there’s no need of me epoilin’ my digestion by 
trying to tell it between mouthfuls,” . 

“Don't you thiok that Janette has made a 
mistake in the way she has gone on the stage? 
She has beguu at the top, instead of at the bot- 
tom.” ‘Ob, no; she has done wisely. It is so 
much easier to work down to one’s level than to 
work up to one’s idea of it.” 

Teacuer : ‘‘ If one servant girl could clean two 
rooms in two hours, how lopg ivould it take two 
servant girls todo ib?” Little Girl: “ Four hours.” 
“Wrong. It would only take one hour.” “ Oh, 
I didn’t know you was talkin’ about servant girls 
that wasn't on speaking terms.” 

“ Your hasband has been ill,” said the caller. 
Yes,” replied the little, worried-locking woman. 
" He has been feeling very badly. I do my best 
to please him, but nothing seems to satisfy him.” 
“Ts his condition criticaif’ “ It’s worse than 
critical,” she answered, with a sigh, “ its abu- 
sive.” 

Scenz. — Consulting room of 4 fashionable 
docter, earning five thousand guineas per 
annum. Doctor: “ Well, sir, where is the pain t” 
Patient: “Here, doctor, in the pit of the 
stomach ; it hurts me dreadfally when I press on 
it.’ Doctor: “Then, sir, you must be careful 
never to press on it.” Exit Patient.—Fee two 
guineas. 

Mns. Newrp: “Are you sure you love me 
as much asever?” Mr, Newed: “ Perfectly.” 





| 





“Aud you will never, uever love anyone else }” 
“Never.” “And there isn’t anythivog you 
wouldn’t do for my happiness?” ‘‘ Nothing. 
That is, of course, nothing within the bounds of 
reason.” “Hum! I thought so. You are just 
like al] the rest. You've begun to reason.” 

“Ir I was a teacher I'd make everybody be- 
have,” said a little girl to her aunt. “ How 
would you accomplish that?” asked aunty. 
* Real easy. When girls was bad Id tel! them 
they didn’t look pretty ; and when little boys was 
bad I’d make them sit with the girls ; and when 
big boys was bad I wouldn’t let them sit with the 


girls,” 





cuts. I want it tender, juicy, not too well 

not too raw, and with very little gravy ve 
the fat and lean about eq divided, and be 
particular not to cud the slice t And don’t 
forget the horseradish, Can you remember all 
that?” Waiter: “ Yes, sir,” (Loudly). Plate 
o” roast beef ! 

An Irish tenant-farmer, returning from 
somewhat distant market one afterngon, 
his way, acd got into a bog-hole, where he 
fast. The landlord, who knew the locality well, 
chancing to pass shortly afterwards on horsetack, 
noticed his tenant’s dilemma, and, smiling, 
shouted, “ Hullo, Pat, you've got fixity of tenure 
now!” . “ Yes, your beaded ejaculated Pat ; 
“and I'd be mightily obliged if ye would evict 
me,” 


Tue day before “ pay-day” a shoemaker’s wife 
sent a note to the wife of a fellow-workman of 
her husband’s, living in the next street, saying 
that if she would lend her pence until the 
following day she would be much obliged. In 


it 


answer she received the following crushing reply : 
“Mrs. Tompkins, you must ask other folk if you 
want to borrow money, I won’t speak to you 


until you me that twopence-halfpenny I lent 
last tank.” Veale your note unread |”” 

Great Eprror-—‘ We have no longer any use 
for your services, sir.” Brightwitz: “Eh? You 
said that the article I had in the paper yesterday 
was the best thing you’d ever published.” Great 
Editor : ‘*Yes, but you neglected to write a 
lot of letters from old subscribers aud general 
readers, praising the article as a brilliant ex- 
ample of this great paper’s enterprize. A pretty 
sort of a nineteenth century, jin de siecle, metro- 
politan journalist you are!” 


A coop story is told about a well-known 
practical joker who stammered very badly. One 
day he was walking with & friend along South 
Street, where ships from all over the world are 
lying at the wharves, when they met a sailor who 
was carrying an Indian parrot in a cage, “ W- 
watch me,” said the joker, “I w-will have some 
f-un w-w-with this man.” So, stopping the 
sailor, he inquired: “ M-m-my good m-man, 
c-can that p-parrot talk?” ‘‘ Well,” said the 
sailor, ‘‘if he couldn’t talk any better than you 
can, I’d wring his bloomin’ “ 


A WORBRGONE specimen of the tramp tribe 
made a casual call at a rural residence the other 
day to ask for aid, The door was opened by an 
impersonation of Hood’s “masculine lady in 
curls ’—a female of angular proportions, severe 
demeanour, and uncertain age and temper. 
Having speedily ascertained the object of the 
unexpected visit, the alleged lady, in raspy tones, 
observed : “I shall not give you anything, If 
you had been wise you would not have dared to 
come here, Do you know who I am?” The 
weary wanderer replied that he had not the 
pleasure of knowing. ‘ Well, I am a policeman’s 
wife, and if he were in he would take you, and 
very quickly too.” The tired tourist looked at 
her quietly for a minute, and replied: “I can 
quite believe you, ma’am. If he took you, he'd 
take anybody,” 

“ Yonpger she comes,” said a tall, lank man, 
who was sitting on the platform of a railway 
station, “ Yonder who comes!” asked a stout, 
heavy man who eat near him, “The train,” 
replied the lank man, “Why do you say, 
‘Yonder she comes?*” asked the stout man, 
“Well, that’s the usual way of speaking of a 
train, iso’bit? And ran 2 is what fixes thi 
Everybody says ‘Yonder she comes’ in speaking 
of riage bo 3 “Well, I insist you 
should have said: ‘ Yonder he comes!’” “Oh, 
pshaw! Nobody ever says ‘he’ ia speaking of a 
train!” returned the slim maa. “ Well, I'll 
consent to leave it to the station-master, and see 
if it wouldn't have been better for you to say 
‘Yonder he comes,” declared the stout man. 
The other agreed, and, when they had found the 
station-master, the stout man asked: “ What is 
the traln just coming into the station?” ‘‘ It’s 
a mail train,” he answered. The slim man 
collapsed, 
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Tae Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
daughters will bho Windsor Castle, on a visit to 
the Queen, on evening of y, December 
12th, returning to town on Satt 
the 14th, j mY ‘ 

THE of Princess Alexandra of Coburg 
and the Hereditary Prince of ohe-Langen- 
burg is to take place at Coburg 
fortnight after Easter, 
Empress Frederick, and the German Emperor 
and Empress intend to be 
wedding. a 


Tue Queen foe meen the house in St 
James’s Palace OO ene had 
occupied since the death of Sir 

for her life, This house has 


to Lady Ponson 
been for a long the official residence of the 


time 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, but. Sir Fleetwood 


i 


Edwardes has for some years an apart- 
ment in another’ part of where 
quarters have also been for Sir Arthur 


Bigge. 


the kindest mistress, The Queen’s fondness for 
animals is shared by every membér of the Royal 
Family. As for the Princess of Wales, she is 
never happy without some four-footed pet. about 
her, and she herself declareathat her four beautiful 
little ponies at Sandringham “almost talk to 
her” when she pays one of her frequent visits to 
the stables, laden with apples and lumps of 
sugar for her devoted servitors. 

Tue Prince of Wales has given a church to 
Babingley, which forms of the extreme 
portion of the Royal estate at Sandringham, 
Babingley is reputed to be the parish where the 
first Christian church waa erected in East 
Anglia by St. Felix, the Burgundian, about the 
year 600 AD. A portion of the ruins of the 
ancient church was repaired ip 1849, and has 
been used for Divine service, but the chancel, 
containing remains of the sedilia and piscina, has 
long been an interesting archeological study, 
overgrown as it has been with ivy, 

Tue coming winter may be expected to witness 
some of the most brilliant festivities ever held in 
Petersburg. As the long year of mourning draws 
to a close, society hostesses are throwing off their 
lethargy, and planning novel entertainments on a 
vast scale, each eeeking to outdo the other in 
originality and splendour, ‘The Countess Tolstoi, 
wife of the Cuurt Chamberlain, Count Tolatoi, is 
devoting her energies to a charitable bazaar, 
which she intends shall surpass all previous 
efforts of the kind. She has succeeded in in- 
teresting the young Empress in the scheme, and 
her Majesty bas promised to be patroness, and 
has also exerted herself to secure the success of 
the undertaking. 

Tux palace of Tsarekoé-Selo, where the tiny 
Grand Duchess Olga was born is one of the most 
delightful residences. Tasarskoé Selo is guarded 
by the Housards and the Blue Cuirassiers, who, 
with their brilliant uniforms, add great anima- 
tion and a splendid colouring to the picturesque 
neighbourhood. The Palace was built by 
Catherine II., and bears visibly the signs of a 
bold taste, more original than refined, certainly, 
but striking and in keeping with the character of 
the great Empress. The entrance gate is in 
white china with columns in purple glass, in 
which are reflected the polychrome mosaic which 
paves the hall. 

Symratuy will be felt for Prince and Princess 
Christiaa by parents throughout the land now 
that their eldest son, Prince Christian Victor, 
has gone into active eervice for the first time. He 
did, indeed, serve, and that with ability, in the 
Black Mountain expedition in India, but the 
Ashantee war may be a far more serious matter. 
The Prince and Princew at home will have the 
worst of it, but they are glad their son should 
serve hia country and his Queen. The young 
Prince is considered by military authorities to be 
& yery smart young officer, who will rise in the 
army, by pluck, work, and ability. 





STATISTICS, 


Ir would take a snail, crawling without a pauee, 
exactly fourteen days five hours to travel a mile. 

By actual measurement. of fifty skeletons the 
right arm and Jeft leg have been found to be 
longer'in twenty-three, the left arm and right 
leg in six, the limbs on the right side longer than 
those on the left in four, and in the remainder 
the inequality of the limbs was varied, Only 
seven out of seventy skeletons measured, or ten 
per cent., bad limbs of equal length. 

Tue latest reliable statistics are said to show 
that Russia has now in Europe about 35.000 
miles of navigable rivers and canala—that is to 
say, 6,000 miles more than all the rest of Europe 
—and that her river flotillausing these waterways 
is quite double that of Germany and Austria com- 
bined, and enabled ber to carry during the last 
six mouths thirty million tons more goods by 
water than by rail, __ 





GEMS. 


He cannot be a perfect man not being tried 
and tutored in the world. 

To be right in great, memorable moments is 
= the thing we need most wish for our- 

ves, 


At the good things of this world ure no far- 
ther good to us than as they are of use; and 
whatever we may heap up to give to others we 


enjoy only as much as we can use, and no more. 


No wave on the great ocean of time, when once 
it has floated past us, can be recalled. All we 
can do is to watch the new form and motion of 
the next, and launch upon it to try, in the 
manner our best judgment may suggest, our 
atrergth and skill. 

Honzst acknowledgment of a specific offence 
is never exggerated or overdone. Ib carries with 
it a pledge of truth and sincerity, and betokens 
the regret and desire for improvement of the one 
who utters it. If received in the same spirit it 
will be one of the best safeguards of social peace, 
and a steadfast promoter of social happiness, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Friep Swrersreaps.—Purchase two pairs of 
sweetbreads ; wash well in cold water ; put into 
boiling water ; add four cloves, one clove of gar- 
lic, one bay leaf, and one teaspoonful of Worces- 
ter sauce, Simmer for halfan hour. When cold 
remove the membrane, and cut each pair into 
eight pieces ; dust with salt, and dip in melted 
butter. When ready to fry, dip in egg, and then 
in bread-crumbs, and fry in smoking-hot fat, 
an lettuce, with French dressing, with this 
dis 

QUENELLES OF SWRETBREADS AND TROFFLES.— 
Two sweetbreads laid in cold water for ten 
minutes, then parboiled for ten, and dropped 
again into cold water. Firat chop, then pound 
them fine and rub them through a sieve, adding 
two or three minced truffles. Take the inside of 
a small loaf of baker’s bread and steep it in tepid 
water one or two minutes, Sqeeze it dry, 
and, when cold, add to the sweetbread 
mixture, with six ounces of butter, three whole 
eggs and the yolks of two gradually stirred in, 
one teaspoonful of salt and a quarter of one of 
pepper, and two tablespoons of cream sauce, 
Add a salispoonful of mace, and stir the whole, 
putting it away to cool, To cook it have ready a 
saucepanfal of boiling salted water. Take up the 
meat between two tablespoonfuls, smooth it, and 
Srop it into the boiling water. Teast a little, If 
too soft, add more egg. If too hard, more of 
cream sauce, They should be served in a circle 
with the rest of the cream sauce, to which some 
minced mushrooms have been added. They are 
also made smaller, and served as a garnish to vol- 
au-vents, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Prince of Naples is said to have written 
novel which is shortly to be published, 

NaAlts are not used in constructing Japanese 
houses, The parts are jvined by an ingenious 
system of mortising. 

Tue new photograph of the heavens, which is 
being prepared by London, Berlin and Parisian 
astronomers, shows 68 000.000 stars. 

Peruars the largest camellia in existence is at 
Plinitz Castle, near Dresden, Germany. The tree 
is 24 feet high, and annually produces about 
50,000 blossoms. 

Tur seeds of the parasitic fig, which is indigen- 
ous to the tropics, are distributed by birds, If 
one drop3 and lodges ina fruit tree it germi- 
nates there aud sends a long root to the ground, 
This root takes all the nourishment from the tree, 


| winds round it, and soon strangles the life out of 


it, 

Mucu interest attaches to a new invention of 
an arrangement of flvating tubes so constructed 
as to prevent boate from sinking, The tubee 
are run along each side of the boat, aud they wilt 
not only keep it afloat, even when capsized, bat 
will support all its occupants, if need be, who 
can readily ley hold of them, When the boat is 
capsized the tubes come to the level of the water, 
although it is claimed that the mere adjustment 
of the tubes makes capsizing almost an impossi 
bility, 

AN electric bair-cutter is a new invention. Ti 
coneists of a comb, over the teeth of which is 
stretched a platinum wire. A switch over the 
handle of the comb is so arranged that the barber 
can throw a current of electricity through the 
teeth, raising the temperature to a bright heat. 
The comb is then parsed through the hair, which 
it burns off. It is said that the hair is benefited 
by this process, much more so than when cut by 
scissors, ag by the later method the hair bleeds 
and loses a certain amount of its vitality. It is 
a notable fact that the cutting in this way is 
much more even, and, as the heat does not get 
into a flame, there is no danger of setting the 
hair on firé, as was often dove when a torch ox 
taper was used, 

Tr is stated that there are in existence a num: 
ber of figures of petrified human beings pre- 
pared by an Italian specialist, Hia, marvellous 
achievements in preserving the features of the 
dead bave been the theme of discussion among. 
scientists for wany years. In the Florentine 
Museum there are some samples of his work. 
Ons of the most perfect examples of his skill has 
been in existence for sixty years. It was the 
head of an extremely beautiful young woman 
who had died from pulmonary tuberculosis, Ite 
whereabouts has been for some time unknown, 
but the descendants of this great past-master in 
petrification have been searching diligently for it. 
It has been found in Bavaria and restored to ite 
owners as one of the treasures of Italian anato- 
mical science, Sixty years’ use seems to have 
caused ip no appreciable injury, as it is described 
by a writer as having luxuriant blonde hair 
quite wavy aud soft like that of a living person. 

It is not as generally understood as iv should 
be, perhaps, that bicycle wheels seldom or never 
are subjected to lateral strains, They need to 
resist only those strains which paws through their 
own plane, and in this plane only have they any 
strength worth speaking of. This is worth re 
membering when the use of wheels of this type ig 
being considered for three or four-wheele 
vehicles, where the conditions are essentially 
different, and where, in turning corners rapidly, 
or in going over ground that causes the vehicle 
to be inclined sideways, a very considerable 
lateral strain may be brovght upon the wheela— 
a strain which the ordinary bicycle wheel is, very 
properly, entirely unfitted for. This is to be 
considered also in connection with such devices 
for attaching two bicycles side by side to make a 
duplex or four-wheeled machine of them. Neither 
the frame, the bearings nor the wheels of a 
properly constructed bicycle are adapted to such 
use without injury, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tovorant.—He is an outdoor servant. 
Anya,—We have not the recipe you desire, 
8. G.—They are usually kept by the owners. 
TsqrinerR.—No, you must strictly abide by the will. 
P Is Nzgep or Apvice.—We do not recommend you to 
0 80. 
Wrtt.—A soldier who has been io the reserve cannot 
reinliat. 


Oncy-Caan.—The Chinese make soveral kinds of wine 
out of rice. 


Faruean.—~Addresses are never given; order a copy of 
your bookseller. 

Mrs B.—We do not give addresscs ; order it through 
Four ironmonger, 


Vv. K—Remove the slats and wrap the ends of each 
in old newspapers. 


Rocer.—We should advise you strongly to remain in 
your present situation, 

Lrva.—Tomatoes are good with any kind of meat, but 
especially so with roasts. 


Dovsrrvt.—As it wae there when you took possession, 
# muet be replaced at onoe. 


Q. 0.—Qauite impossible to predict the amount the 
court will be likely to award. 


Dan.--You must take it to a silversmith's ; we cannot 
even guess at what is required. 


Reoutar Reapez.--A quarter of an ounce of saltpetre 
is quite enough for the purpose. 

Apa.~—You had far =are> done by a dyer; that 
will save both money and trou 


Vrotet.—Simply clean the a7 and put by in tissue 
paper with a saa bit of camphor, 


U. U.—Hie remains her lawful guardian until dis- 
possessed by 2 magisterial clecision. 

Miserasie Axwis.—If it be a birth-mark, as it pro- 
bably is, we advise you to let it alone. 

Jutre.—Teaching muaic is _ — to prove profit. 

abic to a female than the art of drawing 

Hovsewirs.—When wine has beeu cihowea to go so 
dar in sourness we can suggest 20 remedy. 


Amurtion.—Manuscripts intended for publishing 
should only be written on one side of the paper, 


Suorr Mamory.—It was the Princess Alice which was 
run down in the Thames and over 900 lives lost, 


Rovoes et Nom.—We should imagine that the quota 
tion is taken from some vulgar muasic-hall ditty. 


Ror.—The Dake of Cambridge was made Commander- 
in-ohief in 1856, in succession to Viscount Hardinge, 


Hlarassep Reapen.--Make application, by letter or 
in person, to any daily newepaper office you may have in 
view, 

Comsrart Strrercr.—aA teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
@oda is an exvellent remedy for sick © or 
mauses, 


Daisy.—lIn all cases of colour dyeing it is cheaper and 
much more satisfactory to get the work done by a pro- 


inquinEr.--You can buy read 
rubber cement. It is very 
quantities. 


O.xsar.—Use plenty of good soap; it doos not increase 
the growth, but it keeps the skin pliable and makes 
ehaving easy. 

Orrizen.—A city ts a place which was anciently the 
seat of royalty, the see of a bishop, or has been granted 
# special charter, 


Countay Lap.—Waterloo Bridge is the longest across 
the Thames, its length being twelve bundred and 
thirty-nine fvet. 


May.—‘' Man's inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn,” is from Burne’s poem “Man was 
made to Mourn.” 


Ove wHo Warts to Kwow.—The cost would depend 
upon the amount of work tuvolved; there is no tixed 
charge iu such cases, 


Onze wHo Waxrs to Know.—Report the case to the 
Justice of tho Peace im your district and be will advise 
you the best course to take, 


A Yournc Wirze.—The wedding-ring is worn on the 
left hand because, in symbolism, the right hand is 
authority, the left hand obedience. 


Lerrtta.—Hot water poured throwgh is the only 
thing we can suggest, but we cannot promise that it 
wili not remove or injure the colour. 


Karuarte.— We do not know whatca ised the stains; 


we fancy you might try benzine or aumonia; try it 
Srst on # bit in case it spoils the colour, 


Faitz —Do not disfigure the hands with caustic to 
comove warts, but touch them with strong soda-water 
several times a day. They will disappear. 


Pouzzizp.—Admirals and generals are of equal rank, 
but the former take the precedence in cases where two 
officers belouging to each grade meet together, the 
navy being considered the most distinguished service. 


-made a strong india- 
cult to make in small 


Oxp Sunscnizer.—The Royal Stuarts from the time of 
Mary epelt their name Stuart, butin the warrant for 
the sxeoution of Charles L. the name is spelt Steuart. 


unclation of — a a 
gorge, ravine, or gulch, is kan-yun. is a term 
common use in the States and Territories bordering on 
Mexico, 


L. R. J.—If it is not very dirty, beat, shake and 
brush, then clean by rubbing carefully with a mixture 
of powdered starch and stale bread crumbe, using a pad 

of stale bread for rubber. 

Janz Ssore.—If there is any other prospect in life 
speee yen Coogee the at as a profession ; 
protite Ssbie celine cases out of one hundred ‘& most un- 


“ B.—Lourdes, the noted place of pilgrimage in 
etands at the Sout of ay epee peony rock. 


Ewrerrrisinc.—We have no space to deal with such 
Pema tee capabanicc toniae dl Obenptnn 


to 4 manufacturer in of attempting 
that pars of set are we bo? 


Ix pene att et Aa people often love 
pono more devotedly when there are obstacles to over- 
grievances to sympathizs about. 
Sehwege do not always lead to wedded bliss. 


THE ANGEL TRANSFORMED. 


War has become of the = = ape 

That we used to 

The man-like New Woman” b CN 
And she has forever 


Asthe nal of the angels above 
Bhe has a. made herself th © equal of man, 
And laughs at our homage and love. 

In the old days when our mothers li 
ines na sat wand dear 
n a wife or a mother 
In fact,--a tru 


Would carve out e name for herself ; 
While the old-fashioned potions our mothers held 
SEO TST ANE Ce Sp em, 


May all te moons sb could wish for 
ee ete seers 


And 
Will her high ambition be ea’ 
When she stands ‘‘ The equal of Man?” 


J. H. 8. 


on = Rrsver.—Twenty-four — is pure gold ; a 
carat threo- 


Aes ty te 





Satie puro, and would contain cniietiee grains of 
gold in y-two pennyweight. 

Jack's Daniixra.—A Longe on 0 is an imp rant per- 
son on & } porary e is charged with the 


disposal cargo, according to to his judgment, to the 
beat of his ability " 

Nrra.—Of course your mother t to know best 
what is for you, but rest assured that to be a good 


cook an 


housek is one of the most desirable of 
feminine soccmplishments 


ola L.—The se aoe on entitled to a 

troughs teks while on ed in battle, or has died 

sickness while on active duty; there is no 

Poneto on for soldiers’ widows under the rank of warrant 
officers, 


Kerrn.— We presume you refer to the brush-turkey, a 
large, gregarious bird of Australia, at one time mgpeded 
as a may It gets its name from collecting great 
quantities of brush-wood, with which it raises mounds, 
in which the female deposits her eggs. 


Crarriz.—Yon have let the moth take ion. 
The cushions must be taken to pieces, and the wool 
Rin dey econdhty, puck: coh tut und. bate Oe 

en . out an ave the 
cushions remade, ‘ 


Ovrniovs.—It is a Royal prerogative, belonging ex- 
clusively to the ning sovereign, to drive down the 
middle of Rotten Row. The Queen has only availed 
herself once or twice of the right. From-this ancient 
privilege came the name Route du Roi, whence the 
corruption “ Rotten Row.” 


C. T. 8.—There is the whole range of fish—white 
fash of various kinds. Then there is chicken—roasted, 
botled—made up in dishes. Sweetbreads, light and 
a tt the same, bes prc dishes a 
of egge, ome 8. ; pigeons an 6, not to mention 
grilled steak and chop. ce 











Criticat.— It is not wise to be too free with criticisms 
Young persons in pica he 


oral sankingeeiieieaalees Very conspicuous by eatirising 
avoid ma’ 
ridiculing, e “making fun” ly everythi 


agers ygememmcls pas beg ool Be of comments 
if you cannot mak comdioe thane 
you. 

Meta.—Eacalloped oy very easily . 
Sele! swiss opatera, Place a aes bottom 
of the baking dish ; over this sprinkle a thick layer of 
fine bread crum’ small trope of y and 
salt ; pour over half cu ot Repeat 
the until the dish is with the crumbs on 


butter over the repihcgcte ss aka 
. top 
poser crn AE fact that you have rivals in the 


: 
| 
| 


i 
; 





in the annals of patrictism. He at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and was drowned 
by an inundation in 1234. His aided bis 
country in shaking off the dominion of Austria; but 
the story of the apple has been doubted, for the 
very same circumstances are related by Saxon Gram- 
mnaiians, sees eis See ae ear 
one Tacco, a Dane. That was the man who shot 


a to chivas cam BE platy m+ adie oo 
oe edge, andina weeks 

it will be res 

ecg mans RAT at the hand of 

one who has been entertained at a friend’s house some 

aes of the attentions bestowed upon him 

or or Ww 





Aut Bacn Noweres, Parte and Vorvumes are in t, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. rte 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Pa 


412 & 413, are Now Ready, price One eae. te 
One Shilling and Threepence, Also Vol, LXV., oi 
in cloth, 48. 6d. 


Tax INDEX ro Vou. LXV. fs Now Ready; Price On 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


@@f Acu Lerress ro ag Appresexp To Tax Bprror oF 
Tas Lowpon Reaper, 884, Strand, W.0. 
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for the Proprietor, at 884, Strand. 
rode | abditorn ces 
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Bowen, 70 to 76, 








